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OF THE 



Sji^aihe Supei^intendbnt, 



Office of the State Superintendent, 

Madison, Wis., December 10, 1892. 

The statute relating to the biennial report, as amended in 
1889, requires the publication of a condensed report, for gen- 
eral distribution, and of a comparatively small number of 
copies of complete reports. The latter contain the statistical 
tables formerly published as an appendix to the general report. 

It is the purpose of this report to give a general view of the 
present condition of the schools that are under the jurisdiction 
of the state, and of their progress during the two years ending 
Dec. 31, 1892. The statistics relate to the years ending June 
30, 1892. 

An effort is also made to summarize the work done by 
schools that are not established by authority of the state, and 
yet are important factors in the educational progress of the 
people. The review of these various agencies will be found 
under their appropriate titles. Good work has been done by 
them all, and in none of them is the prospect of future useful- 
ness obscured by overmastering difficulties. It is not thought 
that school interests are best subserved by indiscriminate 
c-S. S. 
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praise; and hence the report points with unsparing finger to 
apparent defects in the present system and methods of the 
schools, and to failures in the administration of school affairs. 
Remedial agencies are wont to spring from a clear knowledge 
of defects. The public school system is so thoroughly inter- 
woven with American institutions that anything that detracts 
from its usefulness or impairs its power is a cause for public 
anxiety. Patriotism demands plain speaking on the part ot 
those to whom the care of public school interests are committed. 
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Statistics. 



GENERAL SUMMARY. 



CENSUS STATISTICS. 



Number between 4 and 20 residing in the state June 80 

Number between 7 and 18 residing in the state June 80 

Number between 7 and 13 who attended public school 12 weeks or more 
Number between 7 and 18 who attended private school 12 weeks or more 

ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Number between 4 aud 20 enrolled 

Number under 4 enrolled 

Number over 20 enrolled 

Total number enrolled 

PERCENTAGES. 

Per cent, of the number between 4 and 20 who were enrolled in the 

public schools 

Per ctuit. of those between 7 and 18 who attended public schools 12 

weeks or more 

Per c^nt. of those between 7 and 18 who attended private school 12 weeks 

or more 

Per cefit. of those between 7 and 13 who did not attend any school 12 

weeks 



1890-91 



SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Number of school-houses in the state 

Seating capacity of all school houses 



TEACHERS. 



Number of male teachers employed 

Number of female teachers employed 

Total number employed in puolic i^chools 

Average monthly wages of male teachers (outside of large cities^ . . 
Average monthly wages of female teachers (outside of large cities) , 
Average number of months taught (outside of large cities^ 



TEACHERS' QUALIFICATIONS. 

Number of Normal school teachers employed — graduates 

Number of Normal school teachers employed — nongraduates. 

Number of teachers holding state certificates 

First grade certificates granted: 

By county surperintendents 

By ciiy superintendents 

Second grade certiflcates granted: 

By county superintendents 

By city supenntendents 

Third grade CMrtmcates granted: 

By county superintendents 

By city superiniendents 

Certificates limited to less than one year granted 

Total number of certificates granted . . . 

Applicants refused certificates: 

By county superintendents 

By city superintendents 



609,970 

271,187 

207,294 

42,118 



857,807 

409 

1,088 

357,817 



51.0 

76.4 

16.6 

8.1 



6,206 
417,016 



2,816 
10,02(5 
12,342 
$44 96 
$29 69 



1891-99 



618,884 

278,646 

202,199 

44,464 



860,640 

866 

1,058 

862,064 



58.0 
72.6 
16.0 
11.6 



6,570 
^428,650 



2,207 
10,148 
12,355 
$45 00 
$29 40 



620 

1684 

279 

892 
121 

944 
204 

7789 

689 

1569 

11,708 

4,421 
186 
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STATE CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS. 



Number of unlimited state certificates fcranted 

Number of limited state certificates granted 

Numk>er of diplomas of State Universltr countersiKued 

Number of diplomas of Normal schools conntersigaed 

Numk>er of oertificate« of Normal sciiools countersigned 

Number of diplomas of colleges countersigned 

TOWN LIBRARIES. 

(Obtained by witholding money from the School Fund Income) 

Number of towns complying with the law 

Amount.witheld from School Fund Income 

Amount 'expended for books , 

NumberofJbooks bought 

Whole number of booKS In town libraries 



DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 

(Obtained by local taxation.) 

Number of books bought 

Total number of books in the libranes 



1890-91. 


1891-92 


7 


2 


7 


14 


21 


18 


49 


71 


2i; 49 


3 


f 



278 
13,354 
12,857 
16,796 



8,4611 



295 

18,740 
14,318 
19,355 
54,26^ 



6,27» 
28,579 



FINANCES — COMMON SCHOOLS. 



RECEIPTS. 



Amount on hand at beginning of year. 
From local taxes for school purposes 
From taxes levied by county board. . . 

From School Fund Income 

From all other sources 



Total. 



DISBURSEMENTS. 



For building and repairing . . 
For apparatus, furniture, etc. 

For old indebtedness 

For teachers^ wages 

For all other purposes 



Total 

Balance on hand. 



EXPENDITURES PER INDIVIDUAL. 

Based upon the census returns of children between 4 

»r>A ort J III larsce cities 

^^'^ ^'l Outside of large cities 

Bassed upon the enrollment of children between 4 and 

ort j In large cities 

) Outside of large cities 

Expenditures Per Individual fob Teachers^ Wages Only. 

Based upon the enrollment of children between 4 and 

OA j In large cities 

< Outside of large cities 



1890-91. 



1891-92. 



$1,612,728 89 $1,461,129 62 



2,079,175 00 
674,408 72 
761,752 63 
290,303 68 



2,545,089 92 
694,344 12 
903,822 04 
546,337 18 



$5,318,368 92 $6,150,722 83 



$476,566 35 

153,217 11 

154,662 75 

2,664,813 34 

625,780 80 



$625,613 83 

68,664 76 

171,013 21 

2,777,106 53 

683,899 22 



$4,075,040 35 $4,326,327 54 
1,456,364 47| 1,824,395 39 




$7 75 
6 90 

17 30 
10 60 



10 50 
6 71 
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FINANCES —NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



RECEIPTS. 



Income from Investments $ 185 R. S 

Tax Levy, chapter 214, laws of 1888 

Tax Levy, chapter 364, laws of 1885 

Tax Levy, chapter 409, laws of 1891 

Refund Direct War Tax, chapter 458, laws of 1891. 
Tuition, booK rent 



Total. 



DISBURSEAIENTS. 



Salaries 

Text books 

Reference books. 
Stationary. 
Fuel and light . . 

Furniture 

Repairs. 



^pa 
tuOd 



Building 

Printing 

Apparatus 

Miscellaneous at the schools 

Teachers' institutes 

Services and expenses of committees and secretary. 

Pottage, printing, stationary, and incidentals 

Salary of secretw7 



Total. 



1890-91. 



148,790 68 

1,988 84 

10,000 00 



44,748 91 
12,010 87 

1117,488 80 



186 
• 2 

1 
5 
2 
4 



,678 13 

,801 85 

718 60 

,502 50 

,128 74 

,152 10 

,222 92 

,128 44 

653 67 

956 95 

,051 87 

,782 34 

938 95 

asi 27 

,000 00 



$117,488 30 



1891-99. 



$186,819 08 

2,000 00 

10,000 00 

20,000 00 



18,517 05 
$181,836 18 



$92,705 58 

3,440 €6 

765 68 

1,171 48 

6.284 28 
2,608 08 
8,464 78 

47,422 76 

756 03 

8«4 27 

4,542 62 

8,170 33 

2,103 43 

1.285 76 
1,250 00 

$181,836 18 
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STATE UNIVERSITY FINANCES. 



RECEIPTS. 



Income from productive University Fund 
iQcome from productive Aipr'liCollege'Fund 
State tax, % mill, chapter 300, laws 1883 . . . 

Appropriation, chapter 282, laws 1889 

Appropriation, chapter 418, laws 1887 

Appropriation, chapter 62, laws 1887 

Treasurer U. 8. for Exp. Station (Hatch) . . 
Treasurer U. S. for AgrM^College (Morrill). 
Appropriation, one tenth' mill, chapter 29, 

laws 1891 

Income from Jackson bequest 

From students, fees, tuition, etc . . 

From students, laboratory expenses 

From students, library fines 

From farm sales 

From material sold 

From work done in shop 

From rents 

From insurance on gymnasium 

From interest, bank deposit 

From time service, Wasnburn Observatory. 

From John Johnston Fellowship 

From Johnson Endowment Fund, refund.. 

From John Johnston Scholarship 

From John L. Mitchell Scholarships 



1890-91. 



1891-92. 



Total receipts. 



DISBURSEMENTS. 



For Experiment Station , 

For College Engineering 

For salaries (College Letiers, Science, La\e 
and Pharmacy) 

For library 

For apparatus 

For furniture 

d'or repairs 

For incidental expenses 

For laboratory supplies 

For insurance 

For expenses of Regents 

For fuel and light 

For printing and advertising 

For roads and ground-* 

For interest (Lewis prize, two years 

For real estate (Interest on Crosby note) . . 

For Observatory 

For apparatus " A " (chapter 500, laws 1887) 

For Agricultural Institute Fund 

For Johnson Endowment Fund income (in- 
terest) 

For John Johnston Fellowship 

For John Johnston Scholarship 

For John L. Mitchell Scholarships . 

For JaekHon Professorship of Law 

For dairy building 

For law building 

For armory building 



$14,850 56! 
17,113 02 
74,111 «4 
11,498 40 
6,000 00 
12,000 00 
15,000 00 
48,000 00 



18,250 07 

3,340 24 

6 56 

4,645 30j 

535 84i 



.«00 00' 
2,965 00 



509 05 

400 00 

45 45 

250 00 



$229,829 33 



Total disbursements. 



Total receipts and disbursements 

Balance September 30ch 

Balance September 30th 



$229,829 33 
29,114 41 



$258,973 74 



$85,894 80 
21,042 78 

50,810 59 
3,1.58 56 
1,951 48 

915 86 

5,458 80 

13,463 42 

2,764 .32 

569 60 

586 97 
7,. 522 21 
2,379 94 

978 22 



$16,102 45 
16,961 95 
77,982 4!J 
12,415 04 
3,000 00 
12,000 00 
15,000 00 
18,000 00 

62,385 94 

461 65 

21,186 43 

5,1U6 42 

12 54 

4,897 76 

42 70 

83 86 

319 15 



26 78 
875 50 
400 00 



2.50 00 
1,000 00 



$268,510 60 



600 00 

4,619 68 

828 12 

11,3j0 00 

300 00 
400 00 
250 00 



91 02 
179 89 
443 74 



$166,510 00 
$166^510 00 
"92,483 74 



$258,973 74 



$268,510 60 
92,463 74 



$360,974 84 



$36,656 74 
32,796 36 

82,091 67 
3,087 84 
1,032 76 
l,a52 20 
3,. 570 39 
12,409 11 
4,679 71 
1,096 60 

944 60 

7,604 82 

2,.S80 82 

1,801 88 

36 00 

600 00 
5,159 85 

274 38 
9,893 27 

302 73 

400 00 

2.50 00 

1,000 00 

228 31 

32,305 79 

24,977 94 

1,603 25 

J^8,187 01 

$268^187"^ 

"92,787*38 



$360,974 34 
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Expenditures and Enrollment. 



GRAND SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES. 




Common schools 

Uoiversity 

Normal schools 

Teacher's Institutes 

Paid for instruction in -^ 

Schoo] for the Deaf 

8cnool for tHe Blind 

Industrial School for boys 

State Pubhc School 

Apportionment to Deaf Mute schools 

Salaries of county and city superintendents . . . 
Postage and printing for above superintendeots 
Unabridged aictionaries for school districts.. . . 

Total 



|4, 



087,78j 01 

166,M0 00 

110,705,96 

6,782 34 

8,746 00 
3,135 00 
1,390 83 
1,943 00 
7,686 83 
86,425 00 
10,197 00 
3,514 00 



$4,494,654 97 



1891-92. 



$4,826,827 54 

268,187 OS 

178,665 80 

8,170 88 

9,086 00 
2,949 00 
2,241 66 
1,829 66 
8,956 34 
86,425 00 
10,197 00 
5,554 00 



$4,898 572 44 



GRAND SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



INCLUDING CITIES. 



Common schools 

Normal schools 

State University 

Industrial School for Boys, 

School for the Deaf, 

School for the Blind. 

State Public school 

Deaf Mute schools 

Total 



372,465 



1890-91. 


1891-92. 


368,284 


362,064 


2,160 


2,397 


966 


1,092 


437 


361 


187 


179 


86 


83 


290 


288 


55 


52 



866,510 



8 
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SUMMARY FOR THE FORTY-EIGHT CITIES THAT ARE UNDER 

CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



OeDsus of children between 4 and 20 

Census of children between 7 and 18 

Children between 7 and 13 who attended public school 12 weeks 

or more 

Children between 7 and 13 who attended private school 12 

weeks or more 

Enrollment of children between 4 and 20 in public schools 

Average number of days taught 

Number of school buildings 

Seating capacity of same 

Teachent employed 

Teachers holding state certificates » .. . 

Normal teachers — graduates 

Normal teachers — non graduates 

Average salary of male teachers 

Average salary of female teachers 



1890-91. 



186,111 
78,250 

45,081 

24,184 

83,000 
180 
271 

74,772 

1,664 

107 

882 

225 

$1,046 
881 



1891-92. 



202,683 
82,647 

42,840 

27,248 

90,315 
180 
299 

86,972 

1,923 

120 

443 

270 

$1,071 
412 



FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 



Number organized June 80 

Number sharing in high school apportionment 

Pupils under 20 years of age enrolled 

FupilH over 20 years of age enrolled 

Total number enroiled 

Average daily attendance at all the schoolfi 

A verl^^e daily attendance for individual school 

Average length of school year, in days 

PupilH in Englii«h branches only 

Pupils in German 

Pupils in Latin or Greek 

Average age of pupils entering high school 

Number of male graduates 

Number of female graduates 

Total number of graduates 

Number of male graduates since organization of school. 

Number of female graduates since organization of school. . . 

Total number of graduates since organization of school 

Averaee salarv of principals 

Number of principals with suliuy of $1,000 or over 

Number of female principals 

Number of male assistants 

Total number of assistantM 

Number of principals holding state certificates 

Number of principals holding university or college diploma 
Number of principals holding Normal school diploma or certifi- 
cate 

Number of principals holding special certificates 

Number of [schools with an average dally attendance under 25 
Average amount received for tuition, per schoolj. 



1890-91. 



176 

175 

10,198 

279 

10,447 

8,274 

47 

175 

7,330 

1,146 

1,482 

14 

807 

568 

875 

2,523 

4,521 

7,044 

$950 

83 

1 

24 

171 

32 

71 

53 
20 
22 

$107 



1892-92. 



182 

181 

10,757 

265 

11,022 

8,841. 

48 

178 

7,981 

1,243 

1,931 

18. 

414 

742 

1,156 

8,187 

5,568 

8,700 

1982 

89 

• •••••• 

211 

287 

85 

56 

58 

21 

S3 

$128 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

There are employed in the office of the superintendent of 
public instruction an assistant superintendent, an inspector of 
high schools, a chief clerk, a clerk for the administration of 
the system of township libraries, a stenographer and a mes- 
senger. 

It is difficult for one unfamiliar with the duties of the office 
to appreciate the burden of labor imposed by statute upon the 
department. It may be somewhat disappointing that the office 
is not more effective in working reforms and promoting prog- 
ress in educational affairs. A brief summary of the work 
which must be done may help to explain why many more im- 
portant things are not done in a single term. 

The number of school districts, exclusive of cities having 
superintendents, is 6,273. Each has three officers, the clerk 
being usually the executive officer and therefore the correspon- 
dent with this office. There are nearly 1,100 towns whose 
clerks and treasurers must correspond with the department. 
Seventy county superintendents, 136 county clerks and treas- 
urers, 48 city superintendents, 391 principals and assistants in 
the free high schools, and the treasurers and clerki of these 
schools, all have close business relations with the department. 

Thus the regular official correspondents of the office number 
about 10,000. The irregular coi respondents of the office pro- 
bably equal the regular official correspondents. 

Any action upon any matter pertaining to schools, by any 
municipal or town board, school district or public officer, may 
be appealed to the department. The most frequent subjects of 
appeal are those by teachers from the action of superintendents 
regarding certificates; by citizens from the action of district 
meetings regarding the selection of school house sites, the 
erection of school buildings, making the necessary repairs; and 
from the action of town boards in the formation or division of 
school districts and the division of property. These latter 
cases are usually the ones which offer the greatest perplexities 
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and impose the heaviest burdens. Questions arise which 
are not controlled by any existing statute and have not been 
decided by the courts of this or other states. Important 
personal and property rights are involved which lead to 
prolonged and bitter contention. Volumes of papers are 
submitted which require careful study and patient inves- 
tigation conducted by means of correspondence. Weeks 
of labor are often required to decide one of these cases. Dur- 
ing the present term, 52 cases of appeal, arising under the last 
two general heads, have been decided. It is a cause of no little 
satisfaction that opinions on so many cases, involving questions 
of such magnitude as the reorganization of the entire district 
boundaries of a township, should have been rendered with no 
appeal to the courts. The preparation of questions for uniform 
examinations throughout the state, voluntarily undertaken, 
upon request, by the former administration and continued 
through this term, imposes many weeks of arduous labor upon 
a competent person. The administration of the township 
library law requires wide acquaintance with library methods 
and extended knowledge of books. The preparation of lists 
from which selections are to be made and suitable annotation 
of these lists as a guide to the contents and character of the 
books, involves much study and literary work. Extended cor- 
respondence has been necessary to remove the objections to 
the system and acquaint the people with its advantages. It 
has been found necessary for the librarian to visit teachers' 
institutes, associations and summer schools and to attend the 
meetings of various other societies for the purpose of awakening 
interest in the effort to put good reading matter into the hands 
of every child. The legislative appropriation for this purpose 
has not been adequate to the needs of the work. 

By far the greatest burden imposed upon the office in recent 
years is the requirement of the approval of the state superin- 
tendent to the qualifications of teachers in the high schools. 
The effort to secure the presentation of satisfactory legal 
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documents begins in May and continues without interruption 
until Christmas. Almost the entire time of the inspector 
during the summer vacation is devoted to this work. Thousands 
of circulars and as many personal letters explaining the laws 
havB been necessary to insure its tardy operation. The inspector 
of high schools, for the year 1891-92, visited all save two of 
those schools in the state, the normal schools and the state 
university, traveling more than 15,000 miles by rail and 600 
miles by steamboat and team. 

The state superintendent is ex-officio a member of the boards 
of regents of the state university and of the normal schools. 
In addition to the regular work of these boards, he serves upon 
important committees which require much time and travel. 
His duties upon the committee upon examination of candidates 
for graduation from the normal schools and upon the committee 
upon the teachers' institutes necessitates much thoughtfuJ 
effort. 

With this meager outline of the necessary routine of the 
office it will not be difficult to appreciate the obstacles to the 
undertaking of new and progressive movements in lines not 
before undertaken in the state. 

The law authorizes the secretary of state and the treasurer 
to appoint such clerks for their offices as they deem advisable 
and fix their compensation. The work performed in those 
departments is chiefly ministerial and clerical. In the depart- 
ment of education much of it must necessarily be original and 
constructive. If it is wise and helpful the results of much 
study and investigation must be wrought into attractive 
literary form. The work of the department affects every dis- 
trict in the state and touches the personal interest of every 
citizen, affecting him not only pecuniarily, but intellectually 
and morally. It is not easy to discern the wisdom of the 
restrictions placed upon the clerical assistance afforded to this 
department when it is contrasted with the freedom allowed to 
the purely business and financial departments of government. 
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The superintendent ought to be authorized to employ, at his 
discretion, such competent assistance as may be necessary to 
devise and execute reforms in educational methods, or make 
innovations which the progress of the times seems to demand. 
He ought also to be permitted to send throughout the state, 
at public expense, representatives of the department who can 
most effectively do the work which must be done. He is trusted 
to audit his own expense account. He is certainly no less 
competent to audit the accounts of his subordinates. Cases of 
appeal and other matters of public importance could thus be 
transacted upon the grounds with greater certainty and celerity. 
The additional expense would be comparatively trifling and the 
department might become a real administrative and constructive 
one, instead of a bureau of statistical and corresponding clerks. 
The present force is sufficient for the regular clerical work. 
What is needed is authority to call to the aid of the depart- 
ment persons of exceptional qualifications for a limited time 
for special service. 

Some of the constructive and progressive work done by the 
department during the present term may be learned from, the 
statements concerning Arbor Day, Columbian Celebration, 
School Architecture, Revision of the Manual and Revision of 
the Code. Participation in the great public celebrations and 
leadership in those movements have brought the department 
into most intimate and helpful relations with the schools and 
their patrons, carrying instruction and inspiration into every 
community. 

COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Rural district schools continue to be the most important and 
the most perplexing factors in our educational system. These 
schools have been aptly termed the "people's colleges." A 
large majority of people find in them their only school training. 
They go into active life with only the mental equipment that 
these schools furnish. Meager as this equipment often, indeed, 
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generally is, it is indefinitely better than entire illiteracy. 
Public affairs and private interests are largely controlled by 
men whose only education was acquired in district schools. 
These schools stimulate their pupils to acquire the better 
education which the high school and the college offer. To 
most of their pupils they furnish the possibility of, and to many 
of them they give the incentive to, continued progress in 
self-culture. Out from the ill-equipped and meager training 
of the wayside schoolhouse have gone the men and women who 
have given character to American citizenship. It is to the train- 
ing imparted by these schools that the country is indebted for 
those national, characteristics that make government by and of 
the peoDle possible. Somehow these rustic seminaries have 
managed to impart to their children the triple gift of Athene- — 
self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control. No other interest 
is so intimately connected with the common weal. Private 
and parochial schools are important agencies in the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. They contribute in no mean degree to 
that general stock of intelligence upon which the perpetuity of 
popular government depends. But after all has been said, it 
remains that the tendency, though it may not be the purpose 
of these schools, is to disintegrate and to divide ; to separate 
society into classes. The common school alone is as wide as 
the land and as deep as its needs. It comes "with equal steps 
to the palace of the rich and the hovel of the poor. " It offers 
the possibility of mental culture to the people of every faith 
and of every language. It is the only organized agency that 
can weave the varied threads of our national life into the web 
of American citizenship. Other interests may, and should be 
fostered and sustained. This must be. It is believed that the 
years covered by this report have been as fruitful in work 
beneficial to the rural schools as any preceding ones. After 
protracted consultation with teachers of widest experience 
the Manual was rewritten for the purpose of making it a better 
guide, and of increasing its adaptation to the present wants of 
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these schools. In superintendents' conventions, in teachers' 
institutes, and in associational meetings the effort has been 
unremitting to quicken interest in the rural districts, to 
secure better supervision, and to give to teachers a better 
conception of the work needed in the schoolroom. That 
these agencies have improved the character and equip- 
ment of the instructional force is manifest. But, although 
these schools are the most important agencies that the state 
has established for the education of her people, and constitute 
the foundation on which all other public schools rest, or from 
which they spring, they are the weakest, most inefficient par 
of the system. Neither the character of the work in these 
schools nor the compensation allowed can retain teachers of 
acknowledged power in their service. 

Petty neighborhood dissensions are reflected in these schools ; 
affect and often control their managrement. Teachers and 
school officers are displaced, and school management is reversed 
on account of antagonisms engendered outside of the school, 
which would have little influence away from these storm 
centers. Districts are torn asunder and the usefulness of their 
schools destroyed by disputes concerning the choice of school- 
house sites, although the equities of these cases are seldom far 
to seek. Wrangles relating to changes in district boundaries 
are incessant, and people are constantly retained in districts 
whose schoolhouses are inacccessible to their children because 
of inequalities in the wealth of districts in the same town. 
The taxation that would enable the smaller districts to main- 
tain well ordered and well equipped schools would crush their 
inhabitants. Districts are unnecessarily unequal in wealth and 
school population, and their outlines are unnecessarily jagged. 
In the sparsely set'tled portions of the state where schoolhouses 
are few, those of adjoining districts are not unfrequently situ- 
ated within a mile and a half of each other. In no inconsid- 
erable part of the state the number of children is steadily 
decreasing, and the schools are so poorly attended that they 
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are robbed of all zest. Apart from those local feelings that 
are wont to resist any encroachment upon established institu- 
tions or customs, it is safe to say that it would be easy to 
redistrict a very large number of towns in such a way as 
greatly to enhance the worth of the schools while reducing the 
number of districts. 

Since 1869 the legislature has passed various acts providing 
for a township system of school government. More than sixty 
towns have organized under the provisions of these acts. These 
are nearly all in the new regions of the state, and in the main 
have organized for the purpose of raising revenue from the 
taxation of unoccupied lands. One, and perhaps the main 
purpose in this legislation, was to induce the establishment of 
township high schools. Only four high schools have been 
established under the provisions of these acts, only two remain, 
and there is little prospect that this legislation will be more 
fruitful in the future. Interest in school affairs must be 
greatly increased before the inhabitants of thirty-six sections 
will make provision for sending their children to the same 
school. Moreover, the physical features of many towns present 
insuperable obstacles to the execution of such a scheme. But 
even if the hope of founding township high schools should 
prove illusory, it seems manifest that the township is a better 
unit for the organization, maintenance and management of 
schools than the independent district. There are few towns 
in the state whose children could not be accommodated 
in six schoolhouses judiciously located. Nearly all towns in 
the settled portions of the state could support so many schools 
without burdensome taxation, and would furnish pupils enough 
to sustain interest in the schools, and to stimulate teachers to 
do their best work. Enthusiasm is born of numbers, and a 
full school is an incentive to high endeavor. Under present 
arrangements there are seven or eight independent districts 
and twenty-one to twenty-four school officers in nearly every 
town. The attendance in many of these schools is so meager 
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that ill-prepared and inefficient teachers are thought to be as 
good as the district can afford, or the needs of the schools 
demand. Multiplication of school officers diminishes the 
chances of effective service. A board of school directors, com- 
posed of a single officer from each sub-district, would be much 
less likely to be influenced by the passions and prejudices be- 
gotten of neighborhood strife than are district officers who 
often owe their election to the triumph of one or another of 
the contending factions. Systems of government are never 
perfect, but in many ways school interests would be benefited 
by making the town the unit of school organization. It can 
scarcely be doubted that the school affairs of a town would be 
managed more economically and more intelligently by a central 
board than they are now managed by eight or more independ- 
ent boards. School taxes would be uniform, and the poorer 
parts would be aided by receiving more than they contributed 
to the general fund. This would be in harmony with our 
general system of government. Schools are established and 
maintained for the common safety and the common welfare, and 
it is right that individuals and communities should be required 
to contribute to their support according to their several 
abilities. Under the independent school district system the 
poorer districts are heavily taxed to support indifferent schools, 
while the wealthier ones are able to support better schools with 
a lighter percentage of taxation. Under the township system 
a course of study could more easily be adopted and followed, 
text- books and other material appliances would be more nearly 
uniform, people would send their children to the most accessi- 
ble school-houses, and the endless friction arising from the 
alteration of district boundaries would be avoided, and more 
efficient supervision would be secured. 

The town is the smallest unit in our political system except- 
ing the road and the school district, and it is notorious that 
town affairs are managed more intelligently than are those of 
road or school districts. Experience shows that such a change 
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in the administration of school affairs, however desirable, cannot 
be expected from the voluntary action of the towns themselves. 
Men of their own accord do not relinquish opportunities of 
even slight preferment. The tendency of thought to continue 
along well worn grooves is patent. The indisposition of people 
who are untrained in the conduct of public affairs to change 
existing methods of procedure is well known. But these are 
obstacles that lie along every pathway of progress. Conserv- 
atism is baneful when it resists needed reforms. It is admitted 
that country schools have shared but slightly in the progress 
that marks every other educational agency. The margin that 
separates the wayside school from utter failure is dangerously 
narrow. 

attendance of pupils of compulsory school age. 

The census for the school year ending June 30, 1892, showed 
that there were 278,646 children residing within the state 
between the ages of 7 and 13 years. Of these, 202,199 were 
reported as having attended public schools for a period of 12 
weeks or more during the year, and 44,454 attended private 
schools for at least 12 weeks. It would appear from this state- 
ment that 31,993 children of compulsory school age were not 
in any school for the period required by law. The official 
reports, however, bore evidence of defects with reference to this 
item. No private schools were reported from counties where 
they were known to exist. An effort was made to supplement 
the official reports with reports from those in charge of the 
schools controlled by the Catholic and Lutheran denominations 
within the state. Through the courtesy of these gentlemen, 
important and interesting data upon this subject were obtained. 
The time given for securing the information was limited, 
which prevented obtaining a full report. Sufficient data were 
secured to make it evident that the official reports relating to 
private schools are not reliable. 

c- -S. S. 
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There was in attendance upon the Lutheran schools, which 
reported, 19,649 children between the ages of five and fourteen. 
It is safe to estimate that at least 17,000 of these were between 
the ages of seven and thirteen, as children under nine years 
are seldom sent to these schools located in country districts. 
One hundred and two parish schools in the Catholic Diocese of 
Milwaukee reported 16,556 children between the ages of seven 
and thirteen as having attended during the year, and 
fifty-eight schools in the Green Bay Diocese reported 8,633. 
The report from the Catholic schools in the La Crosse Diocese 
showed a total attendance of 8,530 children. If the percentage 
of enrollment of those between seven and thirteen on the total 
enrollment of this Diocese is the same as in the first two 
Dioceses, then there were 6,994 children between the ages of 
seven and thirteen who attended school. This would give 
50,461 as the total number enrolled in the parish schools of 
the Lutheran and Catholic denominations. Had reports been 
received from all the schools managed by these denominations, 
the number of children of compulsory school age would 
reach 55,000, which is nearly 11,000 in excess of the number 
reported by city and county superintendents for all the private 
schools of the state. The number of delinquents not accounted 
for is thus reduced to 20,000. Complete and accurate reports 
from both public and private schools would, in all probability, 
diminish the number still further. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Except teachers, no other persons are so closely related to 
the success of the rural schools as county superintendents. 
Upon no other school officers is so great responsibility imposed, 
and to no others are so abundant opportunities for effective 
service offered. To each of them is committed the superin- 
tendence and supervision of a large number of schools. Through 
both agencies they can mould, direct and determine the char- 
acter of the work. The duty of examining and licensing 
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teachers enables them to speak with authority on all that 
relates to the teachers' scholastic attainments and natural 
aptitude for the work of instruction. Through the work of 
supervision, they may strengthen, encourage and direct the 
teachers under their charge. By means of institutes and 
associational gatherings, they may correct faulty methods, 
stimulate zeal and awaken a juster appreciation of the nobility 
and worth of the teacher's calling. Knowledge gained from 
all these fields enables them to weed from their corps those 
who fail through lack of ability or lack of devotion. Such 
work demands ability of no mean order. It is manifest that 
county superintendents should in the main be superior to the 
teachers under their charge in scholarly attainments, in 
breadth of view, in knowledge of the practical work of the 
school-room, and in acquaintance with the currents of thought 
in their profession. Only through more accurate and more 
comprehensive views of the real significance of the teachers' 
calling can they direct and control the interests committed to 
their charge. Every county superintendent ought, as a rule, 
to be as able as any teacher under his jurisdiction. To 
appoint men to conduct examinations that they would be 
unable to pass, and to direct the work of teachers whose 
experience and scholarship are vastly wider and more accurate 
than their own, is a process that "gives satire all its strength. " 

It does not seem irrational to require sixteen months of 
successful teaching and a limited state certificate as qualifica- 
tions precedent to election to the office of county superintendent. 

It is certainly anomalous that while the humblest teacher in 
the precinct is required to procure legal evidence of fitness 
for his place, a county superintendent is not obliged to show 
that he could teach the smallest school under his charge, or 
could pass the slightest of the examinations that he is required 
to conduct. Such a contingency is by no means imaginary. 
There are men and women engaged in this work whose judg- 
ments have been ripened by experience and by study and who 
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give to the school interests of their counties an unstinted 
devotion. But under present conditions it seems impossible to 
retain them in the service of which we are writing. To 
capable men and women the schoolroom and the city superin- 
tendency offer more remunerative and more congenial work. 
But while the schools are greatly benefited and enriched by 
the services of conscientious and capable superintendents, the 
fidelity and ability of these officers render the defects of 
others who lack one or both of these qualifications the more 
conspicuous. Men find their way into the superintendent's 
place who have little sense of the obligation imposed by public 
trust, or of the dishonor involved in receiving unearned pay. 

Many apparently conscious of their total unfitness to cis- 
charge the duties of an office that they have eagerly sought, 
"absent themselves from the counties or districts for which 
they were elected and engage in other pursuits, " in violation of 
a statute whose only purpose was to hold these officers to a 
faithful discharge of the duties for which they are paid. Un- 
fortunately, the instances are not rare in which county superin- 
tendents engage in other occupations, or pursue professional 
studies while the schools nominally under their charge are in 
session, assuming to do by correspondence what it is well 
known can be done only by personal supervision. 

It has already been said that the common school is funda- 
mental in our educational system, and in the preparation for 
American citizenship. Anything that impairs its usefulness 
is a matter for public solicitude. A remedy should be sought 
for every difficulty that impedes its progress or diminishes its 
power. The work of superintending country schools offers to 
teachers needed relief from the confinement of the schoolroom, 
and a wider and more fertile field of usefulness. If the salary 
were commensurate with the labor and responsibility that the 
position imposes, ^ men and women of larger acquirements 
would seek and retain these places. It will be said that the 
compensation [^rendered to many, perhaps to most of the 
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present incumbents of the office, is as large as the service ren- 
-dered justifies. This would be true if the pay were reduced 
by one-half. There are conscientious and capable people en- 
gaged in this work who would discharge with unswerving 
fidelity any responsibility that they would voluntarily assume. 
But it is idle to expect that this, or any other branch of school 
service, will greatly attract or long retain men and women 
who can command more remunerative places in other fields of 
their own profession. 

In the long run, the amount of pay determines the character 
•of service. Only one policy will secure such talent as the 
importance of the work demands. That is, to pay enough to 
secure trained and tried ability, and then to require equivalent 
.service. 

Another difficulty constantly confronts the conscientious and 
•capable county superintendent. The field under his jurisdiction 
is too wide, and the number of schools too great to admit of 
-effective supervision. Every city superintendent knows that 
it is only by oft repeated visits to each of the schools under his 
charge that he can become intelligent as to the character of 
the work done, or can be enabled to give judicious counsel and 
advice. But in a majority of counties the superintendent can 
visit the schools under his charge but once in a year; often 
he is not able to accomplish so much as that. Every year 
there come into his corps, young people who have had no ex- 
perience in the teacher's work, and who must learn their trade 
amid the perplexities of the schoolroom — learn it, indeed, at 
the expense of their pupils. Such persons need to be steadied 
in their work by those whose judgment has been ripened by 
experience in school affairs. Such aid must come through the 
county superintendent, or school interests must suffer until 
the tyro has learned by an experience — often bitter to herself 
and disastrous to the school — the "theory and art of teaching. " 
The work of superintendency is often, perhaps generally, well 
•done; that of supervision, under present conditions, is, and 
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of necessity must be, almost worthless. Either the number of 
superintendents should be increased, and the fields under their 
respective jurisdictions narrowed, or superintendents should 
be allowed to appoint assistants to aid in the work of super- 
vision during term time. Valuable supervision might be 
secured by assigning to experienced teachers not more than 
twenty-five schools situated within an area of four townships. 
The superintendent would supervise one district, the assistants 
would be employed only during term time, would receive no- 
greater wages than were at the time received by the most 
experienced teachers in the district, and each would report to 
and be under the direction of the county superintendent. 
Such a scheme would cost more than the present arrangement^ 
but it offers a solution of a real difficulty, and, if judiciously 
managed, would give to country schools the supervision that 
they greatly need. The sharp contrast in effectiveness be- 
tween country and city schools is to be attributed in great part 
to the difference in supervision. Counties are now paying for 
supervision that is nearly worthless, two-thirds, perhaps, as much 
as efficient supervision would cost. Surely this is unwise. 

EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES. 

There is a radical opposition of pecuniary interest between 
the prospective teacher and his pupils. It is the apparent 
interest of the teacher to begin to draw upon the public funds 
as quickly and as easily as possible; the interests of the children 
demand his coming with maturity of judgment and breadth of 
culture. To restrain or mitigate the encroachment of the one 
and to defend the helplessness of the other is the mission of 
the superintendent. The fable of the boys and the frogs not 
inaptly applies. Sport for the one may be death to the other. 
The sympathy of the public is too seldom with the children. 
For each person there is but one childhood whose opportunities 
lost cannot be reclaimed. Even the limited advantages of ill- 
equipped country schools are a priceless heritage. To squander 
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these through the incompetency of teachers is little short of 
criminal. In every enlightened community barriers are erected 
against the possibility of such waste. The statutes prescribe 
the conditions of admission to the profession. Despite 
acknowledged defects, no better method of determining one's 
fitness for the work has been devised than that of examinations. 
Its chief value, however, is protective, not informing or inspir- 
ing. It is a kind of educational quarantine, indicating the 
nearest safe approach to the danger line. It says crudely, 
"Thus much of mental health and strength is necessary for 
entrance. " There can be no prosperous system of schools built 
upon the lowest grade of teachers which the laws will tolerate. 
Enlightened public sentiment will demand that fuller equip 
ment which the law can never prescribe. 

The subject of examinations assumed sudden and unexpected 
importance on account of the change in the law relating to the 
qualifications of instructors in free high schools. Correspon- 
dence relating to those teachers directed attention to the qualifi- 
cations of teachers in other schools, particularly those in the 
cities. But little discussion was needed to disclose the fact 
that in some of the principal cities of the state, few, if any 
examinations were held, and certificates were granted upon 
other considerations, or altogether ignored. In the rural com- 
munities the requirements of the statutes relating to certificates 
seem to have been generally observed with commendable 
fidelity by superintendents and district officers. It is not easy 
to see the justice of administration which forfeits to the desti- 
tute backwoods school its trifling pittance of state aid on 
account of the failure of a school girl to secure full legal 
qualifications, while granting to the richest municipalities 
the lion's share of the public funds without any requirement 
as to the legal status of their teachers. No inquisition into 
the affairs of cities has been made, but where delinquencies 
have been disclosed through correspondence relating to the 
schoolSj the proper officials have been warned of the penalties 
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incident to neglect of statutory requirements. The state 
superintendent has strenuously refused to perform any duty 
conferred by law upon local authorities, but has insisted 
that they should exercise the powers vested in them. Thus 
in Milwaukee he insisted that the charter provisions for the 
examination and certification of teachers meant, in the absence 
of more specific directions, that this should be done in conformity 
to the general laws. He therefore insisted that the city super- 
intendent should issue certificates to all academic teachers not 
already the rightful possessors of some other legal document. 
The sole requirement was, do what the statutes and your 
charter authorize you to do and full credit will be given to 
your acts, unless they are challenged by competent authority. 
This simple rule has been uniformly observed throughout the 
state. No doubt it affords opportunity for abuse, but the 
community which permits it is the principal sufferer, and the 
remedy for its correction is in its own hands. In any event, 
the law makes this distribution of authority, and the wisdom 
of such disposition is not doubted by the state superintendent. 
It is his conviction that better character, as well as better ad- 
ministration, will be developed under local self-government 
than under centralization of authority. Only when local officers 
neglect or refuse to govern or when they abuse their powers of 
government should they be controlled from without. But the 
state is not a disinterested spectator of the conduct of schools. 
It is in partnership in the business. It takes tribute from all 
property in the state and distributes it among the schools in 
proportion to the numbei of children of school age. It ought 
to have and to exercise the right to say, "Thus far shalt thou 
go, but no farther. " 

UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS. 

For a number of years this department has sought to secure 
greater uniformity in examination for teachers' certificates. 

Formerly the qualifications required for these certificates were 
as wide apart as the capabilities and caprices of county super- 
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intendents were varied. Teachers rejected in one county on 
account of defective qualifications found ready admission to the 
corps of teachers in another. The effort of capable and con- 
scientious superintendents to raise the standard of scholarship 
requisite to certifications in their own counties was constantly 
thwarted by the conduct of superintendents whose conceptions 
of the teacher's work were narrower, or whose consciences were 
less exacting. Such inequalities in the work were unjust to 
teachers and detrimental to the schools. These examinations 
are the legal barriers protecting the schools from the incur- 
sions of the ignorant and the incompetent. The faithful and 
intelligent administration of the law requiring these tests of 
scholarship ana ability as the foundation of a license to teach 
is essential to the welfare of the schools. That these examina- 
tions should be as nearly uniform as the differing conditions of 
the schools admit is equally important to every interest in- 
volved. Conventions of county superintendents have already 
done something to unify the work of these officers, and to se- 
cure a consensus of opinion on points of vital interest. But it 
is impossible to secure practical uniformity in the tests for ad- 
mission to the teachers' corps by the action of the county su- 
perintendents themselves. They are too widely scattered, their 
attainments are too varied, and their conception of the neces- 
sary qualifications for effective service in the schoolroom too 
diverse to admit substantial agreement among themselves. 
These officers have expressed a very general desire that the 
questions for examination of teachers should be prepared by 
this department. Accordingly, and in compliance with pre- 
vious custom, several series of questions have been prepared 
and sent from this office for each series of examinations that 
have been conducted since the present incumbent entered upon 
the duties of his office. These questions have been used in 
whole or in part by a large number of superintendents. 
Some preferred to use questions prepared by themselves, and 
others were unable or unwilling to hold examinations at the 
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time fixed by the state superintendent. There is abundant 
testimony from those whose opinions are entitled to weight in 
such matters that the effort has resulted in establishing more 
fitting and more rational requirements for teachers' certificates. 
But "influence is not government." That teachers and schools 
should be subject to the varying requirements of sixty or sev- 
enty independent officers is intolerable. The only apparent es- 
cape, from these incongruous conditions lies in allowing the 
state superintendent, or some board appointed for that pur- 
pose, to determine authoritatively both the questions to be 
used and the time at which examinations shall be held. 

When superintendents shall be required to furnish evidence 
of fitness for the work and responsibility that the place im- 
poses, it would be wiser to leave the whole matter of the exam- 
ination and certification of teachers in their hands. Some oral 
work should form a part of every examination of teachers. So 
much scholarship as is required to pass a creditable examina- 
tion in the topics embraced in a common school curriculum is 
an essential part of a teacher's equipment ; but it is a part, not 
the whole. Teachers of accurate scholarship make lamentable 
failures in the schoolroom, through want of those aptitudes for 
the management and instruction of schools which are also in- 
dispensable parts of the mental furniture of every true teacher. 
Power to command and aptness to teach are not revealed by 
a written examination. The law wisely fails to determine the 
year that bounds immaturity of judgment. All that appertains to 
the power of applying mental attainments to the work of the 
schoolroom is left to the discretion of the examiner, and can 
be determined only in the presence of the applicant. 

EXAMINATIONS OF INSTRUCTORS IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

It is important that the recent administration of laws relat- 
ing to the legal qualifications of teachers in free high schools 
should be fully understood. It is believed that a reform has 
been begun which, if completed, will be of incalculable benefit 
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to these schools. Its object and application were explained in 
the following paper, written by the state superintendent, and 
read by him before the Wisconsin Teachers' Association, Dec. 
29, 1891, entitled, "Purpose and Extent of the Law Relating to 
Approval by the State Superintendent of High School Princi- 
pals and Assistants." 

There was practically no change made by the last legislature 
in the qualifications of principals and assistants in free high 
schools. Since 1881 the law relating to this subject has been: 
"Every principal of any high school hereafter elected or ap- 
pointed shall be a graduate of some university, college or nor- 
mal school, or shall hold a state certificate or shall pass an ex- 
amination in the studies required to be taught in any such 
school." Upon page 9 of the circular relating to high schools^ 
issued in 1890, may be found this interpretation of the law: 

"A high school is a public school, and every teacher, whether 
principal or assistant, must hold an unexpired certificate, au- 
thorizing him to teach a public school, obtained from the su- 
perintendent having jurisdiction where the school is located. 
A diploma of a college, normal school or university, unless 
countersigned by the state superintendent, is not a certifi- 
cate. " 

The high school board is not authorized to employ a princi- 
pal who does not belong to one of the following classes: 

1. Graduates of a university, normal school or college. 

2. Teachers who hold state certificates. 

3. Persons who have passed an examination in the branches 
of the prescribed course of study. 

"The state superintendent will require of applicants for the 
special examination a certificate in force from the county or 
city superintendent and will examine only in the branches of 
the course of study not covered by such certificates." 

Briefly stated the interpretation of the law of 1881 has been 
that a high school is, first of all, a common school, and its 
teachers must therefore possess the legal qualifications of com- 
mon school teachers. Secondly, a high school is something 
more than an ordinary common school, and its teachers therefore 
need additional scholastic qualifications, indicated by a diplo- 
ma or state certificate. 

If this interpretation has ever been thought improper or un- 
wise, the fact has not become generally known. The last legis- 
lature simply put this interpretation into the statute by incor- 
porating in the first sentence quoted the words, "Shall in addi- 
tion to his legal qualifications as teacher of a common school," 
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so that it now reads, ''Every principal of any high school here- 
after elected or appointed, shall in addition to his legal qualifi- 
cations as teacher of a common school, be a graduate of some 
university, college or normal school, or shall hold a state cer- 
tificate or shall pass an examination in the studies required to 
be taught in any such school. " Tne law expressly recognizes 
all former certificates and also Continues the provision for a 
special examination by the state superintendent of candidates 
not otherwise qualified. 

It is thus seen that nothing was added to the qualifications 
heretofore required of principals. Whatever document would 
have legally qualified them within the last ten years will qual- 
ify them now. 

Interest in this discussion doubtless centers in another added 
clause which provides that, "Each principal and each assistant 
teacher in a free high school shall be eligible to teach only 
upon the approval of his certificate by the state superintend- 
ent. " The question which most naturally arises is, "What can 
the approval of the state superintendent add to qualifications 
already prescribed by law?" The natural answer would seem 
to be, "Nothing whatever;" and this is strictly correct. The 
state superintendent simply witnesses to the possession of some 
form of legal qualifications required by law. The sole purpose 
in the passage of the law was to insure properly qualified 
teachers by making the state superintendent publicly testify to 
the qualifications and permanently record the fact of their pos- 
session. If the prescribed document bears no evidence of irreg- 
ularity and is not challenged by competent authority, it must be 
approved. If the candidate has no certificate, the state super- 
intendent must, upon application, provide for his examination in 
the branches not included in the certificates which county and 
city superintendents are authorized to grant, and grant him a 
certificate if he is found qualified. Since the law does not des- 
ignate the qualifications of assistants in free high schools, be- 
yond the requirements of teachers of common schools their 
additional qualification must be determined by a reasonable 
interpretation of the statutes. As has been shown, the require- 
ments of principals who do not hold a state certificate and 
are not graduates of a normal school, college or university 
has heretofore been that they shall pass an examination in all 
the studies of the course of study which they are to administer. 
Since the principal part of the teaching in many schools is done 
by the assistants, and all of it in any of the schools may need to 
be one by them, it seems reasonable to require of them a certi- 
ficate containing at least the branches which they must teach. 
This is the interpretation which has been given to the law. 
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In accordance, with this construction, assistants have been 
requested to report to the department, after consultation with 
their principals and school board the studies which they ex- 
pected to teach. An effort has been made to secure from them 
for approval that grade of certificate needed to include any sub- 
ject which they must teach. It is needless to add that the 
attempt has not been so successful as could be wished. Not- 
withstanding the most vigilant and persistent efforts of the de- 
partment since last May, there are still some principals and 
assistants whose qualifications have not been approved. 

If it be asked what is the necessity for such a law, the answer 
is that many teachers have heretofore been employed without 
any legal qualification whatever. The reports of the inspector 
of high schools for the year ending June 30, 1891, show that 
there were employed last year ten principals and forty-three 
first assistants who had no legal qualifications for their places. 
The second, third and fourth assistants were not reported. 
Moreover, there were many employed who had only the most 
meager legal qualifications, with no adequate scholastic qualifi- 
cations for their work. Young girls holding only third grade 
certificates were attempting to teach General History, and Eng- 
lish Literature, studies found only upon the state certificates. 
It was to correct such abuses that this legislation was asked. 

It may be interesting to know that the legislature was un- 
willing to commit to the state superintendent such absolute 
authority as the language. of this amendment seems to imply. 
The concession was made only upon the express understanding 
that no new requirement was imposed, but that the teachers 
should simply be required to satisfy the state superintendent 
that they had some form of certificate known to the law and 
that the certification of the fact of such possession by the state 
superintendent to the local school officers would constitute 
their warrant for contracting with such teachers. It was also 
seen that, if the law were interpreted in harmony with itself 
the first part of it would amply protect teachers against an 
arbitrary use of power granted by the second part, and that 
too slight attainments and not too much authority would bar 
any one from the profession. 

To make more definite the plain intent of the statutes and to 
incorporate their previous interpretation and operation, the 
law relating to the distribution of public funds for the support 
of free high schools was so amended as formally to authorize 
the state superintendent to withhold the apportionment from any 
school that neglects or refuses to obey the law. The language 
of this amendment to Sec. 466, laws of 1889, is as follows: — 
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*' Provided the state superintendent shall be authorized to 
withhold the certificate from any free high school district for 
reasons based upon failure to comply with the laws relating to 
free high schools, which reasons he shall have transmitted in 
writing to the free high school board theieof on or before the 
thirtieth day of the preceding June. " 

The state superintendent has always exercised the right to 
inquire into the validity and sufficiency of the qualifications of 
principals of the free high schools, as well as the authority to 
withhold the apportionment of money to these schools for fail- 
ure to comply with the laws relating to them. The cities and 
villages which maintain such schools receive the largest pro- 
portion of the apportionment of common school funds, because 
of excess of population. They also have a special yearly ap- 
propriation of $50,000.00 from the general fund, on account of 
these schools. It would be absurd to exempt them from the 
necessity of employing properly qualified teachers while ex- 
acting it from the district schools. No legislation has ever con- 
templated it, and no interpretation of the law has ever 
permitted it. The question has always been one of adminis- 
tration and not of law. 

With this explanation the queries implied in the designation 
of my topic upon the program could be answered by stating 
that its purpose is to secure properly qualified teachers in the 
free high schools, and its extent includes only a plainer declara- 
tion of the power to compel teachers and school boards to obey 
the requirements of laws in existence for many years. 

My instructions were to consider the title of my topic as 
merely suggestive, and to give myself such latitude as would 
permit the presentation of the various phases of the subject 
for discussion. The administration of the laws is attended 
with many difficulties. Who is "a graduate of some univer- 
sity, college or normal school?" A definition for a graduate 
and for the names of each one of these schools is needed. A 
short time since a graduate of the law department of the state 
university wrote requesting me to countersign his diploma. 
Was I justified in refusing on the ground that he was not a 
graduate of "some university or college?" His department is 
designated in the university catalogue as the "College of Law. " 
You would probably agree that the diplomas from the "Col- 
leges" of Agriculture and Pharmacy should not be counter- 
signed. What shall be said of the College of Engineering? It 
requires rigid and prolonged work. No doubt it gives valu- 
able training, but it contains no history or literature and but 
little science. Manifestly a distinction must be made between 
the courses, but where shall the line be drawn between them 
and who shall determine it? 
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Chapter 209,laws of 1880, permits the state superintendent to 
countersign the diplomas granted by "any incorporated college 
or university located in the state of Wisconsin whose courses of 
study are fully and fairly equivalent to the corresponding 
courses of study in the state university. " The last clause of 
the first section of this statute makes it obligatory upon the 
superintendent to ascertain that the course of study from 
w^hich such person has graduated is fully and fairly equivalent 
to the corresponding course in the state university. 

It is an anomalous position for the state to assume in thus 
guaranteeing the efficiency of work over which it has no con- 
trol. It has no power either to prescribe the courses of study 
or to insure fidelity to them. But this anomaly does not con- 
stitute the difficulty in countersigning their diplomas. 

Turning to the last catalogue of the state university we find 
that its principal courses have ceased to be written as courses 
after the sophomore year. Following the Ancient Classical, 
the Modern Classical and the English courses we find this gen- 
eral statement: "The work of the Junior and Senior years is 
chiefly elective. " Psychology and two additional terms of 
philosophical study, political economy, constitutional law, a 
general survey of English literature and the elements of 
physics, chemistry, botany, and zoology are required for grad- 
uation, and if they have not been satisfactorily acquired before, 
must be taken during either the Junior or Senior year. As a 
matter of fact, all that is necessarily implied in the require- 
ment for these last two years of the courses, except the indefi- 
nite statements, "two additional terms of philosophical study, " 
and "Constitutional law" may have been acquired before the 
student entered the university. Many of our high schools, 
such as those of Milwaukee and La Crosse, and the normal 
schools, teach all of these studies and do it fairly well. This 
fluid and fluent standard is set for the guidance of the state su- 
perintendent in determining the rank of incorporated univer- 
sities and colleges in Wisconsin, and in deciding which of their 
various courses shall be recognized in countersigning diplomas. 
It is no easy task to judge a written course of study by an 
unwritten one. The meaning of the term normal school is 
reasonably definite in this state since we have only state in- 
stitutions under the control of a single board. 

Perplexity increases when we begin to decide upon the schools 
without the state whose diplomas shall be approved for the 
principalship of the free high schools. I have uniformly in- 
terpreted the law to indicate only regularly incorporated state 
normal schools under state control. I have also held that the 
statute last quoted fixes the minimum standard for a college or 
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university in other states. I have not felt at liberty to esti- 
mate their standing by the rating given to certain Wisconsin 
institutions, but have looked constantly to the state university, 
judging its present ambiguous and flexible courses by the more 
definite written courses in force at the time the law was 
passed. 

The present provisions of law which prevent graduates of in- 
stitutions without the state from ever acquiring, except by 
examination, a standing as teachers of common schools with- 
in the state is the cause of no little irritation. Doctors 
Stearns, Freeman and Birge, Presidents Albee and Mapel, and 
Professors Gillan and Pray could not legally contract to teach 
the smallest and weakest high school in the state without first 
obtaining a certificate from the county superintendent, or a 
state certificate from the Board of Examiners. They are inter- 
lopers, vagrants from Harvard, Ann Arbor, or other foreign 
schools. They may do well enough for the state university and 
normal schools, but they must be examined and properly licensed 
if they wish to teach in our district and high schools, and they 
must repeat this examination at least once in four years if 
they wish to continue the service. By graduating from the 
institutions in which they teach, they might, after a year's 
successful teaching in the public schools, secure legal equality 
with the graduates whom they have instructed. Twenty 
years' faithful service gives them no legal standing. I am not 
aware that these gentlemen are seriously agitated over the 
matter, but I know of no other way to make evident the posi- 
tion of many others equally well trained in the same or similar 
schools. Perhaps the illustration will help some persons to 
understand the difference between literary and legal qualifica- 
tions. A state certificate issued in another state, no matter 
how comprehensive and searching may have been the examina- 
tion upon which it was based, has no better recognition in 
this state than foreign diplomas. 

Is it not possible by appropriate legislation to commit jur- 
isdiction in these cases to some disinterestd and competent 
body? The board of examiners for state certificates is already 
provided for kindred service. Why might they not be empow- 
ered to determine the colleges, universities and normal schools 
whose diplomas from designated courses should be approved, 
and what state certificates should be accredited? AH such 
schools and examining boards could then, upon notice from the 
board, present their credentials. The list of schools, with 
their approved courses, and of state certificates, could then be 
published. From this circular, which should also contain the 
substance of the laws relating to certificates, every foreign 
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candidate could readily determine his legal status. Upon the 
recommendation of the board the state superintendeDt might 
be authorized to grant certificates varying in time and appli- 
cation, according to the attainments and experience of the ap- 
plicants. It is only upon their recommendation that he now 
issues state certificates. It might not be a loss to the state to 
be hospitable to talent and culture seeking admittance. Such 
petty provincialism scarcely comports with the dignity of the 
state. Our educational institutions do not, or should not, 
needto be thus protected. 

The interpretation which has required all normal schools to 
be state institutions and all colleges and universities to be 
fully and fairly equivalent to the state university has kept out 
some applicants for positions who were unwilling to qualify 
under our laws. It has caused others to qualify, or to begin 
the process, who have hitherto been admitted. The require- 
ments of a first grade local certificate from all principals not 
otherwise qualified has also excluded some. Heretofore a third 
grade certificate has been accepted. Similarly, the require- 
ments that assistants shall have that grade of local certificates 
which includes the highest branch which the holder will be re- 
quired to teach has excluded some. Thus competition from 
abroad and below has been shut off, and a greater opportunity 
for employment has been afforded the more competent. If the 
policy of approving only ample qualifications could be consist- 
ently and steadfastly pursued, it could not fail to give a pow- 
erful uplift to the high schools of the state. A prompt and 
cheerful obedience to the law would quickly secure a competent 
corps of teachers in all these schools. We have a sufficient 
number of graduates of the normal schools, colleges and uni- 
versities to fill all these positions. It will be fortunate for the 
schools when their managers will employ none but experienced 
and well-trained teachers. 

The efficiency of the high schools is greatly lessened *Joy the 
lack of preparation on the part of the pupils. Much of the 
work of the first year is really grammar school work. There 
will be little improvement in the high schools until the qualifi- 
cations of the teachers in the lower grades receive more atten- 
tion. The most skillful teaching is needed in the primary 
departments, but pupils once well started should not be per- 
mitted to halt in their progress. When favoritism and incom- 
petency are ruled out of the schools, and scholarship and skill 
are ruled in, the schools will assume the position contemplated 
in their organization. 

d-S. S. 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 



These institutes are still sought by county superintendents, 
by communities and by a large number of teachers. The testi- 
mony of the latter as to their value is not quite "concurrent". 

There can be no question that this agency has brought great 
and lasting good to teachers and to schools. Multitudes of 
young people engage in teaching with no other knowledge ot 
school methods and school economy than that afforded by the 
dim remembrance of the schools in which they obtained their 
meager training. To these and such as these the institute 
that comes with clear elucidation of school methods, and earn- 
est discussion of the problems that perplex the teacher is an 
invaluable boon. The influence ot these casual training schools 
has been felt in the improved conduct of nearly every wayside 
school. The objection raised by teachers of long experience 
that these institutes continue to thresh over old straw is easy 
to make and difficult to answer. Each year there comes into 
the corps of teachers a multitude of young people destitute of 
experience, and innocent of any knowledge of the managemant 
of school affairs. These need exactly what mature teachers 
needed at the beginning — "milk for babes. " The movement to 
divide these institutes into sections, based on the experience 
and attainments of members, thus enabling conductors to adapt 
their work to the varying needs of their classes, offers a partial 
remedy for the defect complained of. It may be difficult, some- 
times embarrassing, to mark the line that bounds classes, and 
the inexperienced will thus be robbed of discussions that should 
be to them inspiring. Some modification in the conduct of in- 
stitutes is necessary if they are to hold the interest of able 
teachers. Perhaps interest in these institutes would be 
quickened if discussions in the still unbounded realms of spec- 
ulative psychology should suffer some abatement, and there 
should be substituted an effort to uncover the charms that lie 
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hidden in every topic, to allure teachers to that continuous 
study that delights while it ennobles and enriches the mind. 
Love of learning is the only vitalizing force for teacher and 
pupil. "Hunger is the best sauce." A healthy appetite is no 
mean guide in the selection of food, be it mental or physical. 
If children were required to master the physiological effects of 
their food before they ate it the process might enrich philos- 
ophy but it would kill the children. 

Inspection of the institutes has left an impression that they 
are not so easrerly sought as they were in former years. There 
has seemed to be a reluctant attendance upon them and a pas- 
sive acquiescence in their work. It is not quite clear that the 
method of the authorities in their conduct is right, nor that 
the motives leading to their patronage are the most forceful. 
There is divided authority and responsibility for the institutes 
which may tend to lessen their efficiency. The county super- 
intendents are required by law to conduct teachers* institutes 
annually. The board of regents of normal schools are also di- 
rected to conduct institutes to the extent of a limited appropri- 
ation, according to the needs of the counties. These two 
agencies have heretofore united their efforts. There is an 
impression which seems to have much justification in fact that 
the state agency has too largely superseded the county agent 
and weakened his effort. As a rule the superintendent is little 
inclined to assume responsibility for the success of his insti- 
tute^, but permits himself to be superseded by the state con- 
ductor, even demanding that he shall be thus eclipsed. An 
effort to ascertain the extent of the demand for institutes seem 
advisable. Under present methods the state authorities send 
out their applications which practically ask the superintendents 
to invite their aid. If these were withdrawn and only such in- 
stitutes were conducted by the state as were eagerly sought 
by superintendents a test of the popularity of the institute 
might be afforded. No institute should be granted where there 
is not an eager demand for it and a reasonable guarantee of 
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suitable accommodations and full attendance. An acute hun- 
ger for the institute might be a useful substitute for the seem- 
ingly cloyed appetite of many teachers. Some abstinence of 
state officials which should impose statutory obligations upon 
the county superintendents might not be amiss. Perhaps a 
fee for examination or for institute attendance, which 
should form an institute fund under the control of the county 
superintendent, would result in improvement. Proper safe- 
guards could be provided in accounting to the county treasurer 
and reporting to the state superintendent. This fund expended 
by the superintendents in the employment of properly accred- 
ited institute workers might enable them to perform their legal 
obligations. The co-operation of the state authorities upon 
invitation need not be discontinued. 



SUMMER SCHOOLS. 



Another agency has lately ar'sen whose mission is not yet 
clear and whose influence cannot be forecast. Summer schools 
have sprung up all over the state, to which about 2,700 per- 
sons resorted during the last season for instruction. The 
question arises whether their origin is due to dissatisfaction 
with the institutes or whether the institutes have begotten a 
desire for proficiency which has caused the teachers voluntar- 
ily to resort to this means to increase their attainments. * If 
their origin is due to the inadequacy of the work of the insti- 
tutes, are they to supersede the institutes or may the work of 
the institutes be so modified as to render them unnecessary? 
These questions are often asked, but as yet have received no 
satisfactory answer. A study of those which have been organ- 
ized seems to indicate that some have sprung from a genuine 
desire for knowledge, some to satisfy a desire for association 
and entertainment and some from motives of gain on the part 
of those who have conducted them. If the summer schools are 
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to continue should they be allowed to continue without super- 
vision, or ought the state to assume a measure of control over 
them? The movement is a purely voluntary one and may be 
abandoned at the choice of those engaged. This option, how- 
ever, would not protect them against temporary loss which 
many can ill-afford. If the state is to supervise them should 
its authority extend beyond certifying to the qualifications of 
the instructors who may be employed? It is not probable that 
teachers would willingly leave a school conducted by capable 
managers. There ought to be some assurance, beyond the al- 
luring advertisements of mercenary interests that such persons 
would be in control. The desire to protect innocent but too 
confiding if not helpless teachers has led to a general demand 
for outside supervision. The justification for such interference 
is not easy to find. The state grants no aid to these schools. 
By what right can it assume to dictate their management? 
No doubt some will be deluded and defrauded, but this happens 
in ail walks of life. To guard the unwary and protect the im- 
provident surpasses the wisdom of human governments. Free- 
dom to withdraw from disappointing enterprises voluntarily 
undertaken is the measure of the state's responsibility. 



TOWNSHIP LIBRARIES. 



The present township library law was passed in 1887. It 
authorizes each town treasurer to withhold ten cents for each 
person of school age, to secure a library fund which is to be 
expended by the town clerk under certain restrictions, for a 
township library. The books of this library are distributed 
among the several districts of the town in proportion to the 
amount withheld from each. The clerk is also authorized to 
collect and redistribute the books "from time to time 
that each district may have the use of all the books purchased. " 
The state superintendent is directed to publish lists of books 
from which the clerks are to make their selections. 
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The records of the department show the following results: 

TABLE I. 

No. of towns purchasing for 1887 108 

No. of towns purchasing for 1888 155 

No. of towns purchasing for 1889 226 

No. of towns purchasing for 1890 340 

* No. of towns purchasing for 1891 324 

* Not complete. 

TABLE II. 

Amount expended in 1888 $7,171 99 

Amount expended in 1889 11,348 58 

Amount expended in 1890 12,857 12 

Amount expended in 1891 14,740 61 

TABLE IIL 

No. towns purchasing one or more years 478 

No. purchasing for onlf one year 133 

No. purchasing first in 1891 60 

No. purchasing only two years 156 

No. purchasing only three years 94 

No. purchasing only four years 46 

No. purchasing five years 49 

In some cases the towns have withheld money for two and, 

occasionally, for three years before purchasing. These delays 
are sometimes due to the negligence of the clerks and some- 
times to the fact that the amount withheld for one year seems 
small. This fact will account for the seeming discrepancy be- 
tween the figures given in Table I and the annual reports of 
county superintendents which show the number of towns ex- 
pending in any given year. It will also explain the apparent 
falling off in the towns purchasing for 1891. When the returns 
for 1892 are complete it will be shown that there was an in- 
crease for that year. Deducting from the number of towns 
which have purchased for one year (Table III) those which 
purchased for the first time in 1891 we have only 73 towns 
which tried the libraries before that time and purchased for 
only one year, while we find that 345 towns purchased for two 
years and 189 towns purchased for three or more years. 
The figures given show the following facts: 
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1. That there has been an annual increase in the number of 
towns purchasing. 

2. That there has been an annual increase in the amount 
expended. 

3. That a large proportion of the towns which have tried 
the libraries have continued to purchase books for them. 

The general interest in school libraries caused by the law 
has incited boards of education in cities and villages to en- 
large their libraries and has led scores of teachers and district 
boards to secure district libraries in schools not supplied from 
town libraries. This interest has also caused teachers and 
school officers to make a more intelligent study of children's 
books and reading, and has given us a valuable basis of facts, 
derived from experience, on which to ground future work. 

County superintendents, teachers, school officers, parents and 
pupils in all parts of tbe state testify with remarkable 
unanimity that the libraries, where they have been • tested . 
under fair conditions, have infused a new life and spirit into 
the school work and are doing more good in proportion to their 
cost than any other money expended for the schools. This 
statement would not be fair and complete without adding a 
fact, that should be frankly admitted, that a small proportion 
of these libraries have been failures. In every one of these cases 
the failure may be traced to mistakes in purchasing the books 
or to defects in management. Clerks have purchased too difficult 
books, teachers have not known how to use libraries profitably, 
or district clerks have not allowed them to be freely used. 

With each year teachers and district clerks have learned how 
to use the libraries to better advantage, and the books are 
more freely used and better appreciated. Time and experience 
are rapidly providing the most natural and effective remedies 
for these defects of management. 

It is the duty ot the state superintendent to publish a list 
of books from which the town clerks, with the aid of county 
superintendents, make their selections. The lists published in 
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the years 1887 to 1890, inclusive, gave the titles of a large 
Qumber of books and included volumes for all grades of pupils, 
including those of high schools. These books were carefully 
classified and clerks were urged to buy mainly from the lists 
for the lower grades. Unfortunately some of them argued that 
they could force the children to read the histories and scien- 
tific books recommended for high schools by putting little else 
in the libraries. 

Few town clerks collected and redistributed the books and 
the dislike of incurring such extra labors led many of them to 
oppose compliance with the law. A significant fact in cases 
where the clerks attempted to secure a redistribution was the 
unwillingness of districts to turn back certain books which 
they had found almost indispensable. In a town of ten dis- 
tricts the school which had secured the only set of the Young 
Folks' Cyclopedias and had come to rely upon them for daily 
use was naturally reluctant to see them leave on a ten years' 
journey. 

The facts mentioned led to a change in 1891, in the list of 
books recommended by the state superintendent. A brief 
list of the most helpful books was made, after an extended cor- 
respondence with the teachers and school officers. Clerks were 
advised to buy enough copies of each of these to supply each dis- 
trict. To secure opportunities for selections for the larger 
districts a list of forty of the choicest books for young people 
was added. This plan secured to each district the best books 
and a sense of ownership which resulted in better care of 
them, and it obviated the necessity of making the dreaded 
changes. The salutary etfect of this change has been very 
marked and it has met almost unanimous approval. 

Curiously enough certain counties in the southern part of the 
state, Racine, Kenosha and Grant, among others, have been 
least favorable to the law. The reason for this conservatism 
may be found by a study of the history of the early school li- 
braries of the state. Investigation has shown that these coun 
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ties contain many remnants of libraries established before the 
war. The books selected for these libraries were ordinarily of 
a high character and grade. During the years since they were 
purchased, the most interesting volumes have been lost or 
worn out. The unpopular volumes have been left and these 
remnants of libraries have become, to many, typical "school 
libraries. " It is not surprising that the people do not want 
any more such libraries. 

In spite of all its defects, and in spite of the prejudices it 
has had to contend against, the present law has secured great 
benefits to the schools, because teachers and intelligent citizens 
have used it as the best means at hand and have been willing 
to wait and work for a better public sentiment. 

The defects of the present law are due to the fact that it 
seems to leave the responsibility of withholding the money 
with the town treasurers — officers whose official duties do not 
qualify them to know the needs of the schools. 

The founders of the state of Wisconsin distinctly dedicated 
the income of the school fund, granted by the general govern- 
ment, to the "support and maintenance of common schools in 
each district, and suitable libraries and apparatus therefor. " 
The first legislature gave to town superintendents authority to 
set apart ten per cent, of the school fund income for each dis- 
trict for the purchase, by each district, of a school library. 
This*law was not made mandatory for the avowed reason that 
but a small portion of the school lands had been sold. It was 
understood and expected that a law to secure to each child the 
blessings of a school library would be passed as soon as the 
school fund had reached fair proportions. In 1859, in obedi- 
ence to this sentiment, the legislature enacted a law setting 
apart ten per cent, of the school fund income^ together with 
the proceeds of a general tax of one-tenth of a mill on a dollar, 
to secure a fund to establish town libraries. The financial 
stress caused by the war led the legislature to turn the first 
fund collected under this law into the general fund and to re- 
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peal the law. Through all the early history of the state, how- 
ever, the duty of the state to make good school libraries, free 
to every child, a part of the system of public education was 
undoubted. Many of the leaders of thought, the main sup- 
porters of all the great public enterprises, were men whose lives 
had been moulded for good by the excellent district libraries 
of New York. They were intent on securing for the new com- 
monwealth the best institutions of their native state. 

Arguments concerning school libraries must be based on a 
fair understanding of their purposes and the kind and charac- 
ter of the volumes which compose them. The small annual 
sum, averaging but four or five dollars to a district, which 
goes to their support, cannot provide large and cumbersome 
collections of technical scientific works. It can, however, pro- 
vide for every school a few simple and interesting volumes for 
children that shall lead to a life-long love for good books and 
so lay the foundation for later self-education. It can fur 
nish to the poorest children something that will approach a 
home library in value. 

It is sometimes urged that in these days of cheap literature 
every child has enough good reading. This is not true. It is 
true of the children of a share of well-to-do families, but the 
travelers of the by-roads of the country districts, who visit the 
the crowded homes where the conditions of life are the hardest, 
and where the largest families are ordinarily found, will see 
few or no books except worn copies of meager, uninspiring text 
books. The children of such families do not get enough 
practice in reading to read easily; they ha\e no oppor- 
tunity to learn by actual experience how a book 
may delight, instruct and inspire. A book means 
to them a collection of tasks which are theoretically useful 
but practically wearisome. 

Our schools have ground wearily at the task of teaching 
children the mechanical part of reading and have omitted the 
only ineans of making this work a pleasure, while losing the 
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opportunity of making it valuable by failing to give a love for 
wholesome and inspiring reading. 

Justice and a wise outlook for the future demand that the 
pledge of the constitution to provide an accessible school li- 
brary for even the poorest children of the state be fulfilled, and 
that a portion of the school fund income be devoted to this 
purpose. 



FREE TEXT BOOKS. 



The reports to this department* show a small but constant 
increase in the number of districts which purchase text books 
and loan them to pupils. These reports cover only the last 
three years. The aggregate for the districts is as follows: 

No. furnishing free text books, 1889 — '90, 717. 

No. furnishing free text books, 1890— '91, 973. 

No. furnishing free text books, 1891—92, 1,018. 

In 1889 — '90 Baraboo, La Crosse, Marinette and Watertown 
were the only cities, under city superintendents, loaning text 
books to pupils. To these were added Berlin, Eau Claire and 
Portage in 1890 — '91, and Grand Rapids, Onalaska, Rice Lake, 
Tomahawk and West Superior in 1891' — 92. In Madison free 
text books are furnished to pupils of the first, second, third, 
fourth and fifth grades. Waterloo, Jefferson, Sauk City, and a 
number of villages^and cities not under city superintendents, 
have this system, but a full list of such schools cannot be 
given. 

The noteworthy fact is that very few districts, and no cities, 
have been willing to go back to the old methods of securing 
books after a trial of the new system. Those who have tried 
the free text book system claim for it the following advan- 
tages : 

1. It saves money. Because boards of education buy in 
larger quantities they can buy more cheaply than the indi- 
vidual. 
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2. It saves time. The books are at hand in the district 
when the schools commence. 

3. It makes the schools free to the poorest boys and girls 
and removes a frequent hindrance to their attendance. 

4. It draws pupils who have a few spare weeks, but are 
otherwise deterred from attending school on account of the cost 
of text books. 

5. It saves the wastage frequently caused by changes of 
text books when families remove from one district to another. 

6. Because the teacher is responsible for the books it gives 
him an opportunity to insist that pupils shall take good care 
of them. 

The system fails only under careless or incompetent officers. 
Its general adoption seems to be only a question of time, as 
the former prejudices against it are steadily dying out in the 
face of the practical benefits which experience proves that it 
secures. 



ARBOR DAY. 



Arbor Day first received legislative sanction in this state in 
1889. Little was done in that year or in the next to secure 
its observance. In 1891 Governor Peck and other friends of 
education generously offered $1,000 as a fund for giving a 
prize to the school in each county which shguld observe Arbor 
Day and, during the spring and summer, make the most com- 
parative improvement in its premises. This department sent 
a circular of information and encouragement to each school and 
included an excellent circular, issued by the officers of the 
state horticultural society, giving helpfuV advice about suitable 
trees and shrnbs for planting. The response to this work was 
prompt and gratifying. Prizes were fairly won in fifty-six 
counties, in most of them at the close of an active competition. 

The report from St. Croix county, by Supt. Lovila Mosher, 
who adjudged the prize, shows, in a general way, the kind of 
results secured- 
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The school grounds of the district which won the prize, 
were in a rough condition last spring with brush and 
stones scattered about and over thirty stnmps, but no 
shade trees. The ground has been cleared, every stump re- 
moved, and is well graded with a well-kept lawn.. A row of 
evergreens has been planted on each side of the walk and hard- 
wood trees have been placed around the yard. The trees were 
in good condition and, taken all together, there has been a 
wonderful improvement, many of the school districts having 
taken pains since Arbor Day to keep their parks in good con- 
dition. More effort has been made in this county than in any 
former year. Many of the school officers have been interested 
and have helped in making the premises more presentable. The 
teachers and pupils, however, have been the ones most inter- 
ested and have been eager to have the wood piled up neatly, 
and the yard tidied up as best they could. It is thought that 
with a little more encouragement more can be accomplished 
another year in this line. 

The Governor's prizes generally took the form of small dis- 
trict libraries, which were heartily welcomed and appreciated. 

In 1892 this department issued a larger Arbor Day circular 
and sent a copy to each school. This circular was crowded 
with materials for the use of teachers in stimulating a loving 
study of nature in the fields and forests. From song and story, 
from the choicest works of the essayist and scientist, were 
culled gems of thought and of the imagination to aid in mak- 
ing Arbor Day interesting and instructive. To these were 
added practical articles on selecting, planting and caring for 
trees and on flower beds and lawns for school grounds. 

This circular outlined a somewhat broader work for Arbor 
Day than had previously been attempted, and its publication 
was partly in the nature of an experiment. It seemed, how- 
ever to strike a popular chord and it was warmly commended 
and eagerly sought by teachers of other states, including many 
from New England. 

The reports of county superintendents show only a portion of 
the results secured, but these are noteworthy. 2,408 district 
schools observed the day and planted 18,343 trees. Nearly all 
of the city and village schools had appropriate exercises and 
most of them planted trees. 
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The state horticultural society worked side by side with 
this. department in a kindred line. The president, Hon. M. A. 
Thayer, of Sparta, offered 6,000 strawberry plants for distri- 
bution to the schools, under certain conditions imposed by the 
society. To any school observing Arbor Day and organizing a 
school horticultural society the state society offered to send 
six strawberry plants for each member, if these members would 
agree to report the condition of the plants in the following 
October. Two hundred and forty-three of these district socie- 
ties were formed, with nearly 1,500 members, and Mr. Thayer . 
sent nearly 9,000 plants, with circulars of instruction as to 
their proper planting and culture. This means that fifteen 
hundred young peolpe carried to their homes a new interest in 
small-fruit gardening, a new habit of observing closely certain 
useful plants whose cultivation contributes materially to the 
health, comfort and pleasure of home life. 

The work of the past two years in connection with Arbor 
Day in this state has aroused thouands of school officers, 
teachers and pupils to a livelier interest in nature, to a keener 
sense of the beauty of trees and flowers, to a better knowl- 
edge of the value and necessity of abundant plant growth and 
to a better appreciation of the comfort and pleasures that flow 
rom beautiful and attractive school grounds. 



COLUMBUS DAY. 



In that great national movement which was instituted partly 
with an idea -of paying due honor to the great discoverer of the 
fifteenth century and partly with the purpose of increasing 
historical interest and stimulating patriotism in the school 
children Wisconsin was not behind her sister states. 

According to the returns already received, 2,724 separate 
departments in the various city and village schools of Wiscon- 
sin engaged in exercises appropriate to the day. These exer- 
cises were mainly based upon the official program furnished by 
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the national committee and u'pon the Columbian circular of 
forty-eight pages issued by the state superintendent. The fol- 
lowing plan seems to have been quite generally followed in the 
graded schools. First — exercises in the separate departments, 
suited to the grade of the pupils and consisting of selections 
form the Columbian circular. Second — parade, saluting of 
flag, and rendering of official program by combined depart- 
ments or wards. In the first case rooms were generally decor- 
ated with American flags, with here and there a sprinkling of 
the red and orange of Spain. Portraits or busts of Columbus 
in prominent places, and, occasionally, blackboard stencils of 
fifteenth century scenes, served to educate both pupils and 
patrons. In the second case there were martial music, G. A. 
R. veterans, civic societies, frequently, and long lines of chil- 
dren. 

Public enthusiasm seems to have been thoroughly and gener- 
ally aroused in connection with the public schools. In many 
places the parochial schools united with the public and private 
schools in the celebration. 

Reports from the district schools as to the observance of the 
day are necessarily less complete and less satisfactory. In the 
first place the Columbian circulars, owing to an unavoidable 
delay in publication, were late in being issued. In the second 
place the teachers of the rural districts — outside of the main 
currents of life and enthusiasm — depend largely upon the county 
superintendent for inspiration, and, on extra occasions, as the 
observance of Columbus Day or Arbor Day, do but little unless 
they receive this inspiration. Again, the fact that many 
country schools were not in session October 21st make the re- 
turns for that day less complete than would have been the case 
otherwise. 

Remembering these drawbacks to a successful observance of 
the day in rural sections, perhaps the returns are as satisfac- 
tory as could be expected. 2,358 district schools are reported 
as actually observing October 21st, while many of the schools 
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which opened late in the fall had Columbian exercises Novem- 
ber 23d. 

According to the reports the country school programs were 
mainly based upon the Columbian circular and were adapted to 
the size and grade of the school. Many flags were purchased 
and patrons manifested considerable interest. In several cases 
neighboring schools united in celebrating the day and in "hav- 
ing a picnic. " In some of the smaller schools the teachers 
devoted the time to merely talking with or reading to the chil- 
dren about Columbus and his work. 

And thus, in city and country Wisconsin counts 5,082 differ- 
ent departments which observed October 21st. It is to be 
hoped that the Columbus Day movement has not been without 
good results. In the town libraries there seems to be much 
greater demand for books treating of old-world life in the fif- 
teenth century and of the early history of America. 



FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 



Wisconsin is justly proud of its system of free high schools. 
Authorized by law in 1875 their number has increased to a 
present aggregate of 183, with several more prepared to or- 
ganize and seeking admission. Similar schools in several of 
the large cities which voluntarily decline state aid, are styled 
in our laws and reports simply high schools. 

The system has not escaped severe criticism, some of it 
merited, but much of it ill-advised and unwarranted. A fre- 
quent charge is that these schools belong to the aristocracy; 
that they are maintained at public expense for the benefit of 
the favored few. Early in October, 1891, I sent to all the 
principals of free high schools in the state, then 177 in num- 
ber, blank reports calling for detailed information regarding 
the occupations and the financial standing of the parents and 
guardiagis of children enrolled in the schools. One hundred 
and nineteen schools reported. The figures relating to prop- 
erty are as follows: 
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No. parents who pay poll tax only ($92 

No. parents assessed less than |1 ,000 2 , 040 

No. parents assessed not less than $^,500, but more than $1 ,000 1 ,304 

No. parents assessed to exceed |2,500 but less than $10,000 1 , t25 

No. parents assessed to exceed |10 ,000 216 

No. families represented 5,491 

No. children enrolled 6,369 

Thus it appears that of the people whose children attend the 
high schools the number rated below $1,000 is 2,732. Those 
rated above $1,000 number 2,645. The whole number listed be- 
low $2,500 is 4,036; those above 1,341. The number assessed 
below $10,000 is 5,161; the number above $10,000 is 216. In 
other words, more than one-half of the patrons of the high schools 
are assessed at less than $1,000, more than three-fourths 
below $2,500. Twenty-one out of twenty-two are rated 
below $10,000, and only one in twenty-five above $10,000. 
If we say that the assessment represents not more than 
40 per cent, of the actual valuation, then one-half are 
actually worth less than $2,500; three-fourths are worth less 
than $6,250; while but one in twenty- five is worth more than 
$25,000. Estimated upon the basis of wealth there is but one 
conclusion to be drawn, namely, the free high school is em- 
phatically the school of the poor man and of those in moder- 
ate circumstances. 

If we turn from property to occupations and conditions, we 
find children representing: 



Farmers 1023 

Day laborers 659 

Merchants 385 

Supported by wid- 
ows 361 

Carpenters 135 

Saloon keepers .... 112 

Lumbermen 110 

Traveling salesman 104 
Orphanswith guar- 
dians 103 

Machinists 100 

R R. employes... 97 

Physicians 80 

Manufacturers .... 79 

Ministers 72 

d-S. S. 



Real estate agts. 36 

Contractors 35 

Foremf n 80 

City officers ... 28 

Supt. of works.. 26 

Dressmakers .... 26 

bookkeepers .... 26 

Tailors 24 

Harness makers. 24 

Co. officers 23 

Drovers 22 

Milliners 20 

Teachers 20 

P. O. masters. .. 19 

Editors 18 

Dentists 16 



Brewers 8 

Butchers 8 

Operators 7 

Sailors 7 

Cheesemakers . . 6 

Plumbers 6 

Capitalists 6 

Pensioners 6 

Horse trainers . . 5 

Weavers 4 

Electricians 4 

Washerwomen . . 3 

Surveyors 3 

Beekeepers 3 

Tanners 2 

Bridge builders. 2 
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Furniture dealers. 

Shoemakers 

Blacksmiths 

Painters 

Bankers 

Millers 

Insurance agents. 
No occupation . . . 

EQj2;ineers 

Law> ers 

Printers 

Hotel keepers. . . 

Clothiers 

Barbers 

Teamsters 



64 Coopers 14 

62 Bakers 18 

59 A^ts. agr. imps. 13 

59 Gardeners 18 

58 Liverymen 12 

50 Cigar makers. . . 12 

49 Masons 12 

49 Moulders 12 

47 Grain dealers... 12 

46 Lake captains . . 11 

46 Tinsmiths 11 

45 Confectioners. . . 10 

42 I^liners 10 

40 Self- supporting. 10 

39 Jewelers 10 

37 1 Ph otogra phers . . 9 



Nurserymen.... 2 

Speculators 2 

Worthless drunk 

ards 2 

D^ers 2 

Fishermen 2 

Horse doctors. . . 2 
Well drillers. ... 2 

Gunsmiths 2 

Singing evangl't 

Architect 

Florist 

Piano tuner .... 

Nurse 

Marble cutter . . . 



The list is exceedingly interesting as well as significant. 
The indications of self-sacrifice and devotion are most pathetic. 
Tlire^ hundred and sixty-one pupils supported by widowed 
mothers, twenty-six by dress-makers, twenty by milliners, two 
by washer- women, one by a nurse, and ten self-supporting pu- 
l^ils are facts which speak more eloquently than words. 

What shall be said of the high schools and the aristocracy? 

Does the general public support Ihem for the benefit of the 
favored few? The farmers, the unclassified day laborers, and 
the widows constitute more than two-fifths of all the patrons. 
Again, the testimony of the reports indicates that the high 
schools are pre-eminently the schools of the common people. 
It must not be supposed that these figures are entirely correct. 
They doubtless contain many errors, but these must be quite 
equally distributed so that after the cancellation of equal terms 
the result will be found substantially correct. They seem to 
me to be worth volumes of denunciation based upon the num- 
ber of graduates either in certain localities or from all the 
schools. 

The statistics of Madison and Beaver Dam were collected by 
experienced census takers, and are therefore as nearly correct 
as can well be obtained. They do not materially differ from 
the general results. Similar statistics gathered in Milwaukee 
and covering a larger period are as follows: 
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Amonjf the parents of the students enrolled I8S7-! 
name some of the occupations: 



87 Carpenters. 
16 Machinists. 
13 Painters. 

7 TeaiD4t«rB. 

8 Butchers. 

8 Tanners. 
13 Gardeners. 
3B Clerks. 

9 Brewers. 
JO inspectors. 

8 Laborers. 
18 Lawyers. 

12 Doctors. 

8 Civil engineers. 
3 Bankers. 
8 Architecta. 
2 Editors. 

13 Ministers 

2 R. R. supts. 



6 Druggists. 

5 R. R conductors. 

6 Jewelers. 
4 Tinsmiths. 

4 Barbers. 
9 Moulders. 

10 Tailors. 

8 Laborers. 
8 Shoemakers. 

5 Mil^wriKhts. 

4 Confectioners. 

4 Ma'ons. 

2 Firemen. 

I Supt. of schools. 

8 PhotoRraphers, 

4 Dry goods mercht's. 

4 Plumbers. 



4 Notary publics. 
9 Express aaients. 
4 Store supt's. 
8 V. S. gaugers. 
8 Captains. 

2 Ice merchants. 

3 Cattle merchants. 

1 RaK merchant. 

2 Peddlers. 

e Saloon keepers. 
10 Cigar merchants.' 

4 Liquor dealers. 
22 Teachers. 

4 Janitors. 
21 Orocers. 
2 Millers. 
2 Bakers. 
1 Meat merchant. 



The elem3nt of patronage ought, perhaps, to be still further 
considered. Does the attendance warrant the continuance of 
these schools? In the one hundred and eighty-two free high 
schools reporting for the past year the total number of pupils 
of school age enrolled is 10,757. 4,466 of whom are boys and 
6,291 are girls. Two hundred and sixty-five over twenty years 
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of age were also enrolled, making a total of 11,022. 
These pupils have practically completed the common 
school course. But for the presence of these schools the ma- 
jority would be out of school altogether, their parents being 
unable to pay for their schooliug away from home. Could these 
11,000 young men and women be as wisely and profitably em- 
ployed elsewhere in the state? 

It cannot be successfully denied that there is a real and ur- 
gent need of high schools. Only the comparatively few rich 
can afford to send their children to the academy and the uni- 
versity to be educated. If both preparatory and collegiate 
training must be obtained abroad, then the masses are practi- 
cally debarred from all but the most elementary education. It 
is the recognition of this fact that has caused the academy to 
be superseded by the modern high school. Many who recollect 
academies like that of McMynn's at Racine mourn the change. 
It is probably true that there would not have been much room 
nor great need for high schools if such an academy had been 
easily accessible to each community. Yet the inevitable tui- 
tion of $100 per annum, added to the present cost of attend - 
ance, would have deterred many who now lay the foundation of 
future independence and acquisition in the high schools. 

•There are probably many people who admit the necessity of 
some system of advanced schools for secondary education who 
deny the fitness of the high schools for the purpose. To such 
people the state says: The offer of aid to such schools as it 
controls does not prevent your providing at your own expense, 
and under your own control, as much better schools as you see 
fit. Renounce state aid and you may make your ideal school 
and run it your own way. 

Is it not possible that the local high school is mistaken for 
the state's high school and a wrong impression is formed? It 
is true that the state directs to some extent in every free high 
school and its approval is necessary for all; yet much liberty of 
choice is given. Local pride and ambition can brook no su- 
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periority and too much is attempted. The state department of 
education maintains a constant struggle against undue expan- 
sion, but too often yields its deliberate judgment to local de- 
mands. The difference between the courses outlined and those 
in use is often very wide, and the variation is always in the 
line of extension. The attempt of many to do more than can 
be done well leads to an indiscriminate charge that none of 
them do anything well. 

It may be helpful to tell briefly what the state requires of a 
high school. The course is based upon about eight years of 
elementary instruction in what are commonly called primary, 
intermediate and grammar grades. The first year in the high 
school is given to arithmetic with book-keeping, grammar with 
sentential analysis, and geography including physical geog- 
raphy. Definite, continuous and thorough work in reading 
and composition is required throughout the course. This will 
include some knowledge of classic authors and a careful study 
of their writings. The second year allows three terms to ele- 
mentary algebra, two terms each to physiology and United 
States history, and one term each to botany and constitution. 
The third year d3votes another term each to botany and 
constitutions, two terms to plane geometry, three to physics, 
and two to the theory and art of teaching. The course is fin- 
ished and no ornamental studies with high sounding titles ap- 
pear. Not very much is attempted. If it is not well done 
whose fault is it? 

Arranging the studies upon a rational basis for mental devel- 
opment, and we have four linguistic studies, reading, gram- 
mar, composition and literature; four mathematical studies, 
arithmetic, book-keeping, algebra and geometry; four natural 
sciences, physical geography, physiology, natural philosophy 
and botany. There remain unclassified three studies, history, 
constitution and theory and art of teaching which have to do 
with the achievements and institutions of the nation and the 
proper training of its citizens. This work is fundamental in 
the state's system of free high schools. 
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Theoretically and philosophically the course is complete as 
far as it goes. It affords considerable and varied training in 
the English language, tending to the use of the mother tongue 
with accuracy and grace. The m.ith?matical studies should de- 
velop a fair degree of ability to reason closely and connectedly 
and to state the conclusions clearly, concisely and completely. 
The instruction in th:; natural si-ieocLM should form habits of 
careful, independent investigation and observation, followed by 
full and precise statements of the processes and results. Fa- 
miliarity with the deeds and the polity of our own people 
should create a thirst for similar knowle:lg:^ of oth3r p3oples. 
Viewed from the practical side, the course gives at every 
stage the kind and amount of information needed for further 
progress, or for actual us? in th? world, if th? pupil must leave 
school. I do not say the course is perfect. I simply affirm that 
it is practical and well adjusted. If any one doubts it let him 
try to make a new course equally good with other studies in 
different order in which progress may be easier and more rapid. 

To every community the state says, ' • Do this much system- 
atically and thoroughly and you have a high school worthy of 
assistance. ' ' 

Many schools are able to do more than has been outlined. To 
these the direction is, add a term in solid geometry, one in 
rhetoric, three in general history, thro? in English literature, 
and one in mental science. If your pupils prefer a modern lan- 
guage, displace the general history and English literature with 
German. These are the general information or business courses 
and the introduction to the more modern university courses. 
If preparation for entrance to the older collegiate courses is de- 
sired, the sciences and literature miy b3 dropped and Latin and 
Greek substituted. 

Thus three courses are outlined for immediate adoption , or for 
adaptation and adoption. Considerable latitude of choice be- 
yond this is allowed each community to meet its needs. Too 
often the vagaries of school commissioners or the hobbies of the 
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teacher control the selection. Astronomy, geology, zoology, 
chemistry and political economy are added, and the course breaks 
down under its own weight. It is this attempt to make univer- 
sities of the high schools that brings reproach upon them all. 
Overcrowded courses, coupled with undue haste to be through, 
cause too many to graduate while still unable to read readily 
and expressively, to write or speak with fluency and elegance, to 
compute with rapidity and accuracy. It is a matter of regret 
that there is so much of truth in the charges of inefficiency in 
these schools, but the defects are not inherent nor incurable. 
The same time and more thoroughness given to more moderate 
efforts will work the cure. 

Thus far in our history our cities and villages have had the 
chief advantage from them, because they have been readiest to 
accept them. The state offers $25,000 to the city and village 
high schools, and another $25,000 to high schools in the coun- 
try. The latter have been slow to see their advantage, and 
their money has been devoted to the others. I regret to state 
that the provisions made for the establishment of free high 
schools in rural districts has not met with the reception that 
its merits demand. It aims to secure a school of advanced 
grade in every community not already possessing one. To this 
end the state offers to pay one-half the cost of instruction for 
a period of three or more months in each year, and undertakes 
to guarantee a suitable course of study and competent instruc- 
tion. The establishment of township high schools would en- 
able the older pupils to attend them wihout the interruption 
and distraction of classes of smaller pupils. It would set be- 
fore them a definite and worthy object to be attained by reg. 
ular and continued application. It would open to them the 
door of wider culture and greater usefulness, which to many 
would otherwise remain forever closed. It would stimulate a 
friendly rivalry between the districts in furnishing their pro- 
portionate number of successful candidates for admittance, and 
would be a spur to regular attendance and earnest endeavor on 
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the part of the pupils. It would be an incentive' to district 
officers to secure the best teachers to keep their schools 
abreast of the others, and would stimulate the teachers with a 
like purpose. It would insure greater uniformity in instruc- 
tion and definite tests of advancement. It would provide ad- 
equate facilities for training teachers for the lower schools, 
and would secure i* supply familiar with our system and com- 
petent to administer it. It would offer an admirable train- 
ing for business pursuits and would point to the realms of 
pleasant and profitable knowledge beyond. 

The high school is an essential link in the chain that binds 
the primary and the rural school to the university. It is 
equally valuable to the community in which it is located. It 
crowns the city or village system of schools as the university 
crowns that of the state. It is the province of both to attract 
and stimulate pupils in the schools below and to point with 
steady finger to the higher culture that lies beyond. On the 
high school is imposed the double duty of rounding out and ex- 
tending the work of the lower grades, and of training its pu- 
pils for admission to the college and university. It must fit 
students to enter the various business callings and must enable 
them to carry forward amid the active duties of life the unaided 
w^ork of self-culture. Much the larger number of the pupils of 
these schools terminate their school life here. If to them there 
shall come glimpses of the wider ranges of knowledge that lie 
beyond; if in them there shall be awakened any appreciation of 
the wealth that lies outspread on the fields of science; of the 
riches embodied in our unrivaled literature, or of the marvel- 
ous capabilities of our mother tongue, they will owe their men- 
tal awakening to the work of the high school. It is freely 
granted that it is the primal duty of every branch of public 
school service to train pupils for honest and unflinching work. 
Any culture that renders the hcmely duties of life distasteful, 
or leaves the impression that service in any honorable industry 
degrades, is unworthy of consideration here. But **Man does 
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not live by bread alone. ' ' The school that awakens a love of 
sound knowledge in the hearts of its pupils does much to 
sweeten the hardest lot and to ennoble the humblest life. 

It is urged that only a small percentage of the graduates of 
high schools ever enter higher institutions of learning, and 
that to require these schools to maintain a curriculum designed 
to prepare students for admission to the university is to im- 
pose on them a burden for which there can be no adequate re- 
turn. It is objected, moreover, that to beget the spirit that 
prevails in institutions devoted to training for admission to 
college is impossible in schools but a small part of whose pu- 
pils ca'n take the entire course, and fewer still will seek the 
larger training that the university offers. In answer to all 
this it may be said, that any theory that justifies the state in 
giving to her children a common school and a collegiate educa- 
tion, imposes the duty of providing for the training that lies 
between. Academies and preparatory schools have not thriven 
in the west, and the state has no agency except the high school 
that can give the preparation that the university requires. 

The common school is made for all. Its power for good is 
measured by its hold upon the sympathies of all classes of citi- 
zens. Much the larger part of the burdens of taxation are 
borne by men whose children constitute but a small minority 
of the pupils in the public schools. To deny to these, and to 
others who seek for their children the education furnished by 
the higher institutions of learning, the privilege of preparing 
for this higher training at home, is to alienate a class of citi- 
zens whose moral support the schools can ill-afford to lose. 

To exclude from the high school curriculum the studies nec- 
essary to prepare students for admission to college, is to com- 
pel a large and influential class of citizens to take their children 
from the public schools at an early age, and to send them from 
under the shadow of the roof -tree at a time when thoy sorely 
need parental influence and control. Moreover, this policy 
tends to separate the children of the rich and the poor, and so 
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to weaken that welding power of the schools which constitutes 
their transcendent claim upon the state. The most effectual 
bar which our instituticms furnish to the formation of castes is 
the public schools. Here all classes meet upon common ground. 
Here, during the formative period of life, those acquaintances 
are formed, and those friendships are cemented which alone are 
effective in breaking down the barriers that class and sectarian 
prejudice rears. It will be an ill day in American affairs when 
this, the crowning glory of our school system, is impaired. 

Lastly, the school needs the influence which students prepar- 
ing for wider fields of culture give. Little of all that is worth 
knowing is learned at school. 

To beget a love of study, and to awaken an appreciation of 
what is best in human culture is the noblest mission of schools. 

That ours, while they impart with sedulous care the rudi- 
ments of an education, should still point to the world of pleas- 
ant and profitable knowledge that lies beyond, is indispensable 
to their largest usefulness. The presence in our high schools 
of those who are preparing for a higher course of instruction 
will aid the teacher in raising the standard of scholarship. To 
the schools below, the high school is the incentive to high en- 
deavor. The university ought to impart an equally healthful 
stimulus to the high school. 

The state offers to bear a part of the additional burden 
which preparation for college and university imposes on high 
schools. It is true that the original purpose of the law granting 
state aid to free high schools was to encourage the establish- 
ment of such schools in townships where none existed, and that 
the legislation failed to accomplish the result sought; but it is 
also true that the extension of this aid to village and city 
high schools has resulted in great and lasting good to many of 
these schools, to the school system and so to the state. Many 
villages and small cities were stimulated by the offer of state 
aid to establish these schools, and many others reorganized and 
enlarged their courses to adapt them to the requirements of the 
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state department. It brought all high schools under the juris- 
diction of the state superintendent, and required them to sub- 
mit their school courses for approval, as a condition precedent 
to the bestowment of the proffered bounty. It thus unified and 
steadied the work of these schools. Formerly each new princi- 
pal might rewrite his course to adapt it to his real or supposed 
aptitudes. These courses must now be written or approved by 
the state department, and it has authority to require that they 
are faithfully administered ; in other words, to see that the state 
gets what it pays for. Earnest and capable high school teachers 
bear nearly uniform testimony to the worth of this supervision, 
and to the aid and encouragement that their schools have re- 
ceived from the visits of the high school inspector. 

It is unfortunate that there are still many of these beneficiaries 
of the state that are high schools only in name; and that after 
repeated admonitions fail to make an honest effort to execute 
their own courses, or to do the work for which the state pays. 
Justice to efficient schools demands that these pretenders should 
be dropped from the list of free high schools, and the state 
superintendent should be authorized by explicit enactment to do 
this. 

If pupils preparing for the university were excused from the 
topics embraced in their respective college courses and were al- 
lowed to devote the time and energy thus saved to a more 
thorough and rapid mastery of subjects required for admission 
to the university, the expense imposed on these schools by 
this preparatory work would be lessened, and the schools them- 
selves would be rendered much more efficient training schools. 
Students both within and from without high school districts are 
deterred from seeking in these schools their preparation for col- 
lege courses by the fact that they are required to take the en- 
tire course, to pursue in the lower, subjects that are taught 
much better in the higher school, to keep even step with those 
who are less intelligent and less diligent, and so to consume val- 
uable time in work that the university does not require. If the 
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preparatory course were limited by the requirements for admis- 
sion to the various college courses, the time of the student 
would be saved, his energy economized, and the bounty that the 
state offers for this training would go far toward meeting the 
additional expense that the work imposes. Moreover, high 
schools would thus be enabled to allure and retain an element 
that does most to vivify and ennoble the village and city high 
school. To awaken in bright boys and girls an ambition to 
secure the highest mental attainments within their reach, to 
enkindle an enthusiasm that sends young people with eager feet 
into the widening fields of knowledge, is the worthiest work that 
the schools may do. Such benefactions every well ordered high 
school may bestow. There are young people within the influ- 
ence of each that wait only for the quickening word, the en- 
kindled hope, to start along lines of mental and moral progress 
that will enrich their own lives and benefit their fellows. Under 
the divine fiat, which alone can create a human soul, the noblest 
thing is to discover one. But here, as everywhere, worthy work 
demands worthy workers. Nothing better comes out of an 
institution than is in it. Teachers can draw only against the 
mental and moral resources that they have. Opportunity re- 
veals talent, it does not create it. It may be safely said that 
no teachers have richer opportunities for great and lasting good 
than those engaged in high schools. But how shall one teach 
unless he has been taught? How shall he enkindle the love of 
learning in others if he have not lighted his own torch by its 
sacred fire? No culture less than that required for graduation 
from a college course will enable a high school principal to do 
work adequate to his opportunities; nor should mental training 
inferior to that demanded by normal schools for a diploma be 
thought sufficient for an assistant's place. 

This discussion ought not to close without bearing 
testimony to the mental and moral worth of a large number of 
teachers engaged in this work. The high school corps embraces 
an able body of men and women whose work is a credit to the 
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state. The power and influence of the high schools under the 
charge of such teachers is steadily increasing and becoming 
more salutary. The leading high schools of the state are among 
the foremost agencies in our educational progress 
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The work of the inspector of free high schools has been fruit- 
ful in many ways. It was fortunate for the department and 
for the schools that the initial planis of work and methods of 
procedure were arranged by one whose intimate acquaintance 
with every branch of public school service, and whose rare 
power of organization enabled him to make the work of inspec- 
tion immediately effective. All interests involved were saved 
from those humiliating failures that so often mark the youth of 
enterprise. His successor carried forward the work in a man- 
ner highly creditable to himself and satisfactory to this de- 
partment and to high school principals. These teachers and 
their associates have borne uniform testimony to the helpful- 
ness of the work. Young teachers have been aided by the in- 
spector's experience and stimulated by his zeal. Teachers, 
school officers and communities have been helped in the con- 
duct of the preliminary examiuations, the arrangement of 
school courses, and in preparation for their execution which 
precede the establishment of free high schools. The inspector 
carries to the weaker schools valuable information relating to 
the organization and methods of the stronger ones. Frcm his 
own experience and from the instructions of the department he 
is able to unify the work of these schools by giving to those in 
charge clearer conceptions of the purposes for which they are- 
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established and maintained. Systematic methods and unity of 
purpose are as essential in school as in military affairs. The 
state attempts to maintain a system of schools reaching all the 
way from the first primary to the post-graduate course in the 
university. The strength of the system is commensurate with 
that of its weakest factor. Continued failure in one of these 
factors weakens all above and all below. It is only through the 
work of the inspector that the state superintendent can become 
conversant with the conduct of the schcols under his charge, or 
can know whether the bounty accorded by the state is worthily 
bestowed. 

The last incumbent of the office accepted a place in the 
River Falls Normal School, and entered upon his work at the 
beginning of the present school year. In the selection of his 
successor the' superintendent has been guided by a rule that 
ought to govern every branch of school service, namely, that 
every officer should be conversant with work committed to his 
supervision. It seemed indelicate to ask any capable high 
school man to abandon an assured position to accept a place the 
tenure of which was at the time clouded by uncertainty. He 
who now enters upon the duties of the inspector's place brings 
to his work ripe scholarship and an experience born of un- 
questioned success in the field of labor that he is expected to 
supervise. 
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The progress of the normal schools, as compared with former 
years, has been reasonably satisfactory. Considerable additions 
have been made to the buildings at Whitewater and 
Platteville. materially increasing the accommodations and 
convenience of the schools. In the school at Milwaukee well 
known evils of long continuance culminated during the year 
in an outbreak which resulted in a reorganization of the corps 
of instructors. 

The present organization and equipment of these schools prom- 
ises a continuance of measurably uniform work of high excellence 
according to the prevailing standard. The desirability of im- 
portant changes in the character of the work has bean preisea 
upon th3 authDrifcies by a lo:ig line of visiting committees, com- 
posed of intelligent business and professional men who have 
carefully investigated the schools and reflected upon their needs. 
It is not a little significant that judgment so weighty, so uni- 
form and from sources so various should produce so slight an 
impression upon the administration of the schools. The defects 
complained of not only continue but increase in magnitude and 
in the hold which they maintain upon the schools. The un- 
reality of practice teaching and its want of spontaneity have 
been subject to much adverse comment, and the advisability of 
discontinuing it has often been suggested. A still greater fault, 
whose correction has been often recommended, is found in 
the character and amount of academic instruction jjfiveii. It seems 
anomalous to add to primary, intermediate and grammar de- 
partments sub-preparatory, preparatory, special or academic, 
first year and second year grades, to prepare for entrance to the 
second year of the elementary course. It is difficult to find 
authority for the employment of teachers to devote their entire 
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efforts to simple instruction in the most elementary branches^ 
with neither conscious nor avowed reference to either the ped- 
agogical or psychological principles involved. It has been no 
uncommon thing to find in these schools the highest paid men 
next to the president, giving the chief part of their time to 
teaching the mechanical art of reading and the elementary prin- 
ciples and processes in arithmetic. In short, the academic work 
of third grade te.».chers in country schcx)ls is duplicated in all the 
normal schools, and some of it is done at the highest permissible 
cost. 

A wonderful latitude of interpretation is given to the provi- 
sion for normal schools which allows the expenditure of the funds 
chiefly for the purpose of preparing students for them. The 
great majority of pupils thus instructed are not found in the normal 
department proper. It is not diubted that much of this instruc- 
tion is of a higher order than that afforded in the district and 
graded schools, but the expenditure for this purpose of money 
sacredly devotid to the maintenance of normal schools cannot 
be regarded otherwise than as a misappropriation of public 
funds. It may be granted that provision should be made for a 
brief preparatory course to adjust the varying attainments of 
candidates to the uniform requirements for admission to these 
schools. A one year's course designed especially for the prepar- 
ation of teachers of the lowest grade in the country schools 
might seem advisable. In this course those not fully prepared 
for entrance might make their preparation. Only such expend- 
iture for academic purposes can be sheltered under the con- 
stitutional provisions for these schools. 

The organization of two courses of study, one elementary and 
the othe^r advanced, has operated to the disadvantage of scholar- 
ship in these schools. The general public fails to distinguish 
between the certificate granted at the completion of the element- 
ary course and the diploma conferred upon the completion of the 
higher course. To most school officers the one is the full equiv- 
alent of the other, and like cheap money in currency, the poorer 
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document excludes the better. The great majority of graduates 
from the schools since their organization has been from the ele- 
mentary courses. Thus Oshkosh has sent out 102 from the full 
course, and 222 from the elementary course ; River Falls 54 from 
the former, and 190 from the latter; Whitewater l|7 and 307. 
Comparisons with Platteville are hardly just to the other schools, 
since for the first seven years only one course of three years 
was offered. From this 88 were graduated. Since both courses 
were offered, 200 have completed the higher course and 164 the 
lower. There seems to be no good reason why the same condi- 
tion should not continue to be true until the certificate is abol- 
ished or at least deprived of all value as a legal qualification for 
teaching. The proposition to discontinue its issuance meets with 
considerable favor among normal school people, and much more 
with the intelligent public outside of these schools. In 1892 
the schools which maintain both courses sent out 41 from the 
full course and 66 from the elementary course. Milwaukee has 
only the advanced course. Were we to consider the upper 
courses or classes as the real normal schools of the state and all 
below them in the other schools as preparatory, we should not 
find that our normal preparatory schools have been remarkably 
successful or that they are indispensable to the success of real 

normal schools. In 1890 Milwaukee graduated 25 students, 
Oshkosh 5, River Falls 6, and Whitewater 12. In 1891-92 Mil- 
waukee graduated 32, Oshkosh 14, River Falls 4, Whitewater 9. 
Counting from the date of organization, Milwaukee h*as gradu- 
ated 151 in 7 years, Oshkosh 102 in 18 years, Whitewater 187 
in 13 years. River Falls 54 in 16 years, Platteville 200 in 17 
years. Unless such modification of the policy of these schools 
can be effected as will more than reverse this ratio, the remedy 
must be sought in legislation. In the reports of three of the 
boards of visitors which are appended will be found more or less 
positive recommendations to abolish the elementary course at 

once. 

e— S. S. 
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The discontinuance of the mass of elementary instruction 
and the devotion of effort to legitimate normal school work, 
would afford an opportunity for eliminating a considerable num- 
ber of instructors and the employment of a limited number 
of greater learning, ability and power. The loss to these 
schools in quantity would be far more than compensated in 
quality. • The saving thus effected would permit the mainte- 
nance of additional schools in portions of the state now desti- 
tute. The schools always have been and will continue to be 
chiefly local in patronage. Nearly three-fourths of the enroll- 
ment at Oshkosh for 1892 is drawn from five counties, and more 
than one-half at Whitewater from six counties. The distribu- 
tion of those instructed is about equally circumscribed. 

A serious fault in the administration of the schools lies in 
the rigid enforcement of inflexible requirements. Too often 
students are required to take in a class all the work outlined, 
no matter how proficient they may be in the branches. One 
who has successfully taught more algebra than is required 
for graduation must follow the toilsome effort of elementary 
students instead of at once taking his final examination upon 
all the work and being admitted to other classes whose studies 
he has not yet pursued. The endless grind in grammar must 
be endured before a proficient grammarian can *<pass" in rhet- 
oric or literature. A reasonable demand for a final test in any 
branch ought to be promptly met with an examination, and if 
such mastery of the subject is shown as is required of the regu- 
lar classes, full credit should be given. Many students are re- 
pelled absolutely from the schools who would gladly remain to 
take the diploma if reasonable concessions were made in lines 
where instruction is not needed. 

Criticism of defects should not be interpreted as derogatory 
to the high character of the work and the beneficial influence 
of these schools. Intensity of spirit and persistent and de- 
voted effort are characteristics that are most excellent. In no 
other schools of the state have these qualities been so manifest. 
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The student who avoids his recitation or fails to prepare for it 
at once loses caste. It is not easy to see what could be done 
to increase these admirable qualities. 

The features chiefly to be deplored are misdirected effort of 
the students, in the excessive devotion to practice work, study 
of methods, theory and art of teaching, science and philosophy 
of education, history of education, and pedagogic psychology 
which consume the time and energy of the student and pre- 
vent the attainment of real scholarship. It is the opinion of 
the superintendent that the most impressive work in methods 
that the pupils receive is the good teaching to which they are 
subjected; that the best teachers among the graduates will re- 
produce both in their manner and in their methods the strong 
teachers in the faculty and not the critics and supervisors of 
practice. It is this conviction which prompts him to urge' an 
abridgement of the so-called professional work and to recom- 
mend a more liberal course and superior teachers. 

The course of study, exclusive of the strictly professional 
work, does not equal that of many of the high schools. The 
requirements for admission to the normal schools are not 
greatly inferior to those required for entrance to the state uni- 
versity, yet after completing a four years' course, the grad- 
uates leave the institution with scholastic attainments in 
no way comparable to those secured in the university. In fact 
the university provides special courses of two years for them 
which are not especially complimentary to their attainments 
nor indicative of broad scholarship when completed. If the 
high school graduates remain longer in the university it is be- 
cause of the ill-adjustment of the courses of study which neces- 
sitates the repetition of much of the work done in the high 
schools. The greater maturity of the students at entrance, to- 
gether with the intensity and vigor of the work, should re- 
sult in scholarship not greatly inferior to that acquired at the 
university. 

A line drawn across the state through River Falls and Osh- 
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kosh would bound all state educational institutions upon the 
north, leaving three-fifths of the state without special public 
provision for higher education. Simple justice demands such 
husbanding'of the resources for the better training of teachers 
as will permit the establishment and maintenance of similar 
schools in the northern portion of the state. 
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REPORTS OF BOARDS OF VISITORS. 



PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. O. E. Wells, 

State Superintendent. 

The committee appointed for visiting the Platteville Normal 
School respectfully submit the following report: 

The school was visited by each of the three members of your 
committee twice, and by the chairman three times, the last 
visits being made at the same date for the purpose of careful 
comparison of views. The visits were severally near the be- 
ginning, at the middle, and near the end of the year. 

It was noted with approval that the addition to the school 
building is approaching its completion and will be in readiness for 
the opening of the next school year. While this will very 
much improve the availableness of the house for its purpose, 
your attention is called to the fact that one of the rooms, used 
for recitation in geography and history, is the more left with- 
out sufficient light and with even less satisfactory ventilation 
than before, to such extent that it is hardly suitable for whole- 
some occupancy. In a larger view, however, all of the rooms 
are incapable at present of an adequate supply of fresh air, to 
such degree indeed that the occupants, both teachers and pu- 
pils, must necessarily suffer in health and have the quality and 
quantity of intellectual and moral work much impaired. We 
would earnestly urge that the matter of ventilation throughout 
the building be promptly and thoroughly considered and set 
right. The age is too late and Wisconsin has too much at 
stake in her precious youth for it to allow such exposure to 
corrupt and disease-laden air. The opening of windows for re- 
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lief, which has to be resorted to, is, as here done, almost 
worse than the thing to be avoided, it having been impossible 
for your committee to escape strong drafts while in the rooms, 
and the occupants of the rooms being unable to avoid exposure 
by changing their seats. We earnestly suggest that no school 
building should be allowed in the commonwealth of so imper- 
fect quality in this regard. 

Two particulars of need your committee observed in the 
equipment of the school. The first is the provision of fuller 
apparatus for teaching and illustrating the physical sciences. 
The school is seriously lacking in such provisions as are now 
everywhere deemed essential to proper instruction in this de- 
partment of study. With the occupying of the new building 
mu^t come an entire remodeling of the courses and methods of 
instruction in science. The apparatus now in possession of the 
school is wholly inadequate both in quality and quantity. A 
good physical laboratory is a necessity, well equipped with 
plenty of apparatus and a teacher quite able to give laboratory 
instruction. Botany should be taught in the same way; chem- 
istry also. Laboratory practice is essential in all, not instruc- 
tion about science or the sciences. It would be doing injustice 
to any one who is in the front line of teachers to expect him 
to do good work in chemistry, botany, physics or kindred sub- 
jects with anything like your present provisions. And any one 
who is not practically familiar with the use of apparatus, and 
able to use it to exact results, should not in this day be asked 
to teach these matters in your schools. 

The other point of instrumental need is a careful replenish- 
ing of the library. Your committee were not able to judge 
adequately of the use made of the books upon the shelves; 
certainly it should be insisted on by you that the teachers 
make the library, by the careful assignment of reading in their 
various departments, an important aid in mental and moral 
training. For this use the library is too limited. More books 
in history of the best kind, more reference books, more books 
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of power in literature should be provided, and if they are not 
used the teachers should be called upon to give the reason 
why. There is also great need of wall maps, the provision in 
that respect being in a marked degree insufficient. Particu- 
larly, if it is advisable to maintain at Platteville, as it prob- 
ably is for the present, an elementary department, a larger sup- 
ply of the best books for children and younger youth should be 
furnished, and teachers should be expected to guide and inspire 
the children in reading them. 

In regard to the abandonment of the preparatory course at 
Platteville, your committee cannot speak with confidence. That 
preliminary work should be left to be done elsewhere than in 
the normal school as a general principle of policy, seems to be 
advisable. Whether the especial circumstances in the region 
of Platteville warrant the application of this policy at once 
must be determined upon larger observation than your com- 
mittee is possessed of. It is certainly to be hoped that compe- 
tent high schools will be furnished as rapidly as possible, so 
that Platteville shall be left to do its own legitimate work. 
We would submit the suggestion that there is perhaps greater 
danger of delaying too long in this particular than of making 
advance too soon. Necessity, very likely, would prove to be 
the mother of invention. 

Your committee cannot speak too approvingly of the general 
spirit of moral earnestness which pervades the school. We 
mean by this a disposition to make avail of school privileges 
for the use of making preparation for life and life's work. The 
quiet, yet strong pervasiveness of influence from the principal 
seemed worthy of special remark. We cannot avoid saying that 
this school appears to your visitors illustrative of the fact that 
a moral influence, which draws as much of its reason from 
strictly religious considerations as the case will allow, is the 
only adequate controlling and ordering principle of a youth or 
of a school of youths. Coupled with this earnestness which 
appeared throughout the school, and apparently in part its con- 
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sequence, your committee found generally existing, with one or 
two exceptions, a genial and kindly mutual understanding be- 
tween teachers and pupils. The schoolroom, however, we would 
say as a suggestion to one or two of the teachers, is the last 
place where lack of courtesy should exist, and least of all should a 
teacher be discourteous to a member of his class. It is almost 
less objectionable that the pupil be discourteous to his teacher, 
for a teacher is supposed to know better. Pupils have rights 
to kind and considerate treatment that teachers are bound to 
respect. To snub a pupil is usually mean. To override a pu- 
pil is to not teach him. To browbeat a pupil is cowardly. 
True authority moves in higher and nobler modes. It is time 
that this relic of barbarism be relegated to the past — in school 
and in the home. In two or three rooms in the school all 
traces of this mischief had not entirely disappeared. If thet'e 
is any relation in life where one should be a true gentleman, a 
true lady, it is in dealing with a pupil — especially one who is 
dull and slow. Authority is the law of the schoolroom, but 
authority is regal. 

The instruction in the school at Platteville was found by 
your committee to be real, sincere and genuine, with little of 
the pedantic or the mechanical. With great hesitation of 
judgment we would raise with the teachers, whose own judg- 
ment we highly honor, the question whether in a number of 
what are called, perhaps improperly, the less exact sciences, 
they do not fail to leave the pupil, at the end of a recitation 
or a term, with indeed a somewhat quickened intelligence, but 
without a sufficiently defined and systematized conception of 
tlie subject he has gone over. If the problem of the school is 
to learn to think and feel it is also to think and feel to some 
definite and ordered result. The product of a schoolroom is 
thought power, but also a body of thought with the seal of 
truth set upon it, as sharply affirmative, if possible, and as 
gleaming as that of a coin newly from the mint. It seemed 
sometimes as if the instruction might have brought the stu- 
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dent further along with a less suspended and interrogative 
judgment, to a completer scientific settlement. 

It is also suggested to the teachers of the school that, in the 
judgment of your committee, a firmer grasp upon the elements 
of the classic languages should be insisted on. It is a fine 
theory that the classic languages should be taught by reading 
them; but we would urge that mastery of Cicero's Latin can 
not be well secured without a sharp and exact mastery of Ci- 
cero's grammar. The committee did not find this latter alto- 
gether satisfactory. The elements were but imperfectly in the 
possession of the pupil. It is a natural consequence that the 
thought of Cicero and Caesar and Virgil were not as well mas- 
tered as they ought to have been. 

In general, your committee would suggest that, if at Platte- 
ville with the beautiful spirit of earnestness and genuineness 
which pervades the school there could be conjoined somewhat 
of tha characteristic of modern methods of instruction, in va- 
riety of devices, in promptness, bouyancy, vigor of movement — 
aliveness — the effect of the work upon the pupil would be more 
salutary. We say this with caution and some misgiving. The 
school is admirable in its quality ; if only, without losing what 
gives to it its charm and worth there could be added what 
comes of animation and quickness of pulse from the nearer 
touch of the general movement which is abroad, it would seem 
to your committee very well. The veins of a school, like the 
veins of all men's minds, must be continually open, that the 
blood of the great world without may flow in and bring fresh 
and invigorated pulses of life. Perhaps the remoteness of 
Platteville makes it more needful that its teachers be on their 
guard in this respect. Teaching must be a new procedure 
every single day. 

In the matter of pupil practice in teaching, not very much, 
nfortunately, fell under the observation of the committee 
They were pleased with the instruction given in the theory of 
teaching. Not altogether assured that it is practicable to re- 
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alize as much in the way of valuable experience from the small 
opportunity furnished the pupil in the classroom as is often ex- 
pected and affirmed, we did not observe anything at Platteville 
that added to that assurance. In one or two cases more dan- 
ger seemed to accrue to the order and scholarship of the class, 
than of advantage, where there was any at all, to the pupil 
The committee would suggest that the best way to make mighty 
teachers is to give them the advantage of being under teachers 
who are mighty. Whenever such teachers are not furnished, 
and in so far as they are not furnished by the normal school, 
they should be imperatively sought elsewhere, in the college 
and the university. The most subtle and the most serious 
danger to the schools of Wisconsin perhaps is that by reason 
of too great dependence on the normal school men and women 
of fullest furnishing and power are not brought always to head- 
ship in the schools. Wherever to be found, the best teachers 
should be demanded and their use insisted on. Schools, like 
men, fed on low diet deteriorate. The normal schools may be- 
come a peril to our school system. We must have mighty 
teachers, at least for our highest schools. So advantaged, when 
the time of actual responsibility comes the heredity of such 
parentage will tell. It was Socrates, rather than practice, that 
made Plato. 

In reference to a suggestion that the policy of elective studies 
be introduced into the normal schools, the committee are dis- 
posed to say that it might be allowed under very careful limi- 
tations. No doubt better qualifications for instruction in spe- 
cial branches might be secured. Narrowness of mental scope is 
the danger to be avoided. Varied fulness of mind is a usual 
condition of the power to truly educate other minds. A needle 
is sharp and incisive, but it is one-eyed. If pupils are al- 
lowed to make election of special studies, the allowance should 
be exceptional and under careful and wise supervision. 

Allow your committee to say, in conclusion, that they have 
had great pleasure in all the visits they have been permitted 
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by your kindness to make to the Platteville school. Their as- 
sociation with Mr. McGregor and the teachers has been exceed- 
ingly pleasant. They surrender their official responsibility 
with the confidence that with such schools in our common- 
wealth we have abundant hope that public thought and senti- 
ment will, with the new generation, become wiser and truer 
and that our state will, at length, match the richness of its 
soil and the beauty of its physical geography with a social and 
civic order which will be abundant harvest of your labors. 

J. J. Blaisdell, 
LuTiE E. Stearns, 

E. A. BlRGE. 



RIVER FALLS SCHOOL. 



To The Hon. O. E. Wells, 

St(Ue SupeHntenclent of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 

Sir: — ^Your committee, the undersigned, respectfully report as 
follows : 

Acting under your instructions, we separately visited the 
State Normal School at River Falls early in the school year and 
thereafter met, discussed what we had observed and laid plans 
for a second series of visits. We believed that in this way we 
should gain a better idea of the school and its workings 
than by going in a body. Since the second visits your commit- 
tee has been in active consultation and this report is submitted 
with their unanimous approval. 

We found the school large in numbers, in a happy state of 

discipline and worthy of much general commendation. Teachers 

and pupils seemed alike earnest and hardworking and on such 

terms of agreement as left little to be desired and furnished no 

ustification for criticism. It is, then, with no desire to depre- 
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ciate that we call attention to a few matters which seem to detract 
from the excellence of what we observed. 

The old board fence and the comparatively naked campus are 
hardly in keeping with the sightly location and the beauty of 
the surrounding landscape. A well-kept lawn, a few flowers and 
groups of the native shrubs and trees that make the neighbor- 
ing dells so beautiful would be conducive to higher ideals and in 
strict harmony with the efforts of the state department toward 
ethical culture in the district schools. A little expenditure 
could be made wisely in decorating the assembly room and some 
of the recitation rooms. One was impressed with a sense of 
petty economy, inconsistent with the management of an insti- 
tution under the care of so rich a commonwealth as Wisconsin. 

The equipment of the science department is, in certain lines, 
crude and wholly insufficient. In some of the branches, train- 
ing according to modern principles is quite impossible with the 
limited laboratory facilities which are given. 

We could not but be struck by the elementary character of 
much of the instruction and by the juvenility of the classes. The 
so-called ' < preparatory department ' ' is responsible for much of 
this, and it exists at the expense of the normal department 
which is sufficiently large to employ to the uttermost the ener- 
gies of a larger faculty than is now given to both. It is evident 
that the present teaching force is wholly inadequate to the de- 
mands made upon it and that the best of work cannot be done 
until the burden of that which is sub-elementary be taken from 
the course. It must be wrong to sap the energies of well-paid 
men to prepare pupils for a course which must then be more or 
less slighted by the exhausted teachers. If the preparatory 
department must exist we recommend its entire removal corpore- 
ally and professionally from the normal, the employment of a 
larger faculty and the concentration of its energies on the large 
numbers of students which the phenomenal growth of the last few 
years has brought into the institution itself. 

It appears to your committee that the value of the work done 
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by one of the strongest departments was much lessened by the 
excessively artificial character of the work which the student- 
teachers were set to observe. The unnatural actions and replies 
of the pupils who have long known what is being laboriously 
* developed," the strained questioning of the teacher conscious 
of the fact, cannot be productive of the right appreciation of the 
method involved even when followed by a keen discussion, ably 
conducted, and participated in by the fifty or more observers 
who had crowded around the reciting classes. When the model 
school teacher is consciously careful to observe the details of a 
prearranged method, the effect upon the children can be neither 
stimulating nor elevating. 

The work in one or two of the departments was phlegmatic 
and not in keeping with the stirring educational times upon 
which we have fallen. The very common pedagogical error 
which results in good recitations by the teacher and only brief 
responses of assent by the students was •oticed in a few in- 
stances. Still, there would be no difficulty in specifying places 
in the school where much that was excellent was being done, for 
we saw classes handled in a skillfully vigorous manner and de- 
partments characterized by the dominant force of a strong intel- 
lect. A few details of management seemed peculiar, as the 
regular entry of the infants to all the morning exercises. 

What seemed to us the worst faults are those of the system; 
and we cannot allow this opportunity to pass without entering 
our protest against sending out each year from the five normal 
schools of the state graduates of the elementary course with the 
meager acquirements which the short time and the hurried 
work must give them. We favor the entire abolition of the two- 
years' course, the throwing of the preparatory work upon other 
schools and more flexibility, more strength and greater breadth 
in the full four-years' course. We are satisfied that the present 
agitation of this question in the Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation is wise and should be heeded, and that the only logical 
outcome thereof is the adoption of some very radical changes 
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in the courses of study. We wish to see the normal diploma 
stand for culture, for scholarship and for professional training 
in a much broader and more liberal sense of all those terms 
than it now does. 

We feel that we ought not to close this report without mak- 
ing public acknowledgment of the kindness and courtesy with 
which we were received, the freedom which was granted us and 
the pleasant social relations which were so soon established. 
Respectfully submitted, 

C. H. Sylvester 
I. N. Stewart. 

S. Y. GiLLAN. 

June 3, 1892. Committee. 



Hon. O. E. Wellh^ 

State Superintendent^ Madison^ Wis. 
Dear Sir: — In the report of your committee forwarded be- 
fore the receipt of yours of June 20th, I think we covered the 
ground of your queries in a sufficiently emphatic manner ex- 
cept as to the matter raised in the second paragraph from the 
end of the first page. In regard to that I can only voice my 
own opinions which are most decidedly favorable to the great- 
est possible latitude to the individuality of the pupil and a 
generous recognition of work he has done, no matter where he 
has done it nor whether it is a study of a necessarily narrow cur- 
riculum such as the pressure of narrow means seems to entail 
upon Wisconsin schools. I should like to see a specialist rec- 
ognized as a specialist by an appropriate diploma from our 
normal schools, and most certainly think that the value of all 
diplomas from such institutions will be increased when there 
is some distinctive recognition of the specific capabilities of 
the individual graduates. In nothing that I have said is there 
any idea of the lessening of scholarship or any advocacy of a 
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specialization before a good sound basis has been laid in gen- 
eral culture. 

C. H. Sylvester. 



OSHKOSH SCHOOL. 



Hon. O. E. Wells, 

State Superijitendent. 

Your committee has had the pleasure of visiting the State 
Normal School at Oshkosh; two of the members, Miss Huff and 
Mr. Burke, having made three visits each, spending nine and 
six days, respectively, in the school, the other member, Mr. 
North, two visits covering eleven days, and to the extent of 
our ability have given a very thorough inspection, examining 
every department from the kindergarten up. 

The state of Wisconsin has reason for congratulation that it 
has a normal school in which so large a portion of its teachers 
are so eminently fitted for the duties to which they have been 
called, and so zealous and conscientious in their performance. 
With no intention of being invidious, we beg in a special 
manner to mention the names of the president, Mr. Albee, and 
Miss Swart, the supervisor of practice. 

We had expected much from the model department, but our 
expectations were far more than realized. The thoroughness of 
the work done here we have tested in the severest manner and 
found it real^ and from the primary to the highest grade giv- 
ing the most satisfactory evidence of true intellectual culture. 
The happy relation existing between teachers and pupils, the 
cheerful acceptance and faithful performance of the work as- 
signed was pleasant to behold. Were we to say anything hav- 
ing the appearance of adverse criticism, it would be that some 
of the more nervous and intellectually active might Iq the long 
run be better off were the school term shortened to them, and 
their too active brains permitted to estivate. 
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We gave equal attention to the preparatory department, and 
here we found the work done by the teachers equally faithful, 
but being done under certain difficulties, bringing forth not 
equally beautiful fruit. We found that not a few of these stu- 
dents were deficient in the knowledge of those fundamental 
branches which every common school ought to give, and with- 
out which they cannot profitably receive the instruction which 
it is the function of a normal school to supply. 

We cannot help adverting to the crowded condition of the 
school and the need of some provision for the ever- increasing 
attendance. The rooms in the basement where the kindergar- 
ten and some other primary work is being done are prison-like, 
ill-lighted and we presume poorly ventilated. In our judgment 
the children there taught would be better off with abundance 
of sunlight and pure air minus the teaching, than with the 
teaching minus the other. 

This question of increased accommodation may be affected by 
the consideration of the question, how far certain work now 
done in this and like institutions may be done with great 
profit, both to the normal schools and the schools tributary 
thereto by the latter, viz., the common schools and the high 
schools of the state. 

The students in the Oshkosh Normal School who pass with 
credit from the model department are well fitted to take up 
the normal work proper. These scholars, with such others 
from abroad as possess equivalent knowledge and discipline, 
would make the subsequent normal work rapid, harmonious and 
sure. Furthermore, the common schools of the state ought to 
be competent to send out such a class, a fortiori should the 
high schools, and it is a grave question, demanding the most 
serious consideration of all friends of popular educatiou, how 
far the action of the normal authorities is justified in this easy 
admittance to these schools. 

It seems to us that the well-being of the common schools — 
wherein so large a percentage of the children of the state get 
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their only book and school knov/ledge and discipline, is the 
<'raison d'etre" of the normal schools, a'nd in considering their 
working, their reflex as well as their direct influence on the 
common schools deserves consideration. By admitting to the 
normal school candidates deficient in the fundamental studies — 
and by this term we understand those branches, a fair know-^ 
ledge of which is essential to the practical business of life as 
well as to the successful pursuit of the so-called higher 
branches — the normal school is hindered in its proper work and 
at the same time becomes directly injurious to the tributary 
schools by seeming to authorize among them faulty, slip-shod, 
haphazard work and thus so far frustrating the very end o. 
these otherwise invaluable institutions. We may be pardoned 
for quoting the truism "That for intellectual culture — the great 
end of education — a few studies well mastered is greatly to be 
preferred to a much larger number where the facts and their 
logical relations are seen as objects in a hazy atmosphere, and 
the scholars are left in the condition of the blind man just re- 
stored to sight, 'see men as trees walking. ' 

When normal schools were first planted in Wisconsin, the ad- 
mittance of such a class of students was perhaps warranted ; 
but now with scores of high schools throughout the state this 
appears to be a questionable course, and if the rejection of 
such ill-prepared candidates and the remitting of them back to 
their home schools for better instruction in these branches 
should for a time lessen the attendance at the normal, and 
should compel our state high schools to be less ambitious to 
extend the range of their curriculum to be and more careful to 
do their work well, their students would be better taught and 
the state better served. 

In regard to the question in your circular of June 29th — "I 
should be pleased also to receive counsel upon the feasibility 
and advisability of allowing some choice of studies, crediting 
equivalents and permitting concentration of effort in chosen 
lines, producing trained specialists who should receive a di- 
f-S. S. 
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ploma of the same force and effect as that given to the grad- 
uates of the regular course'' — we would say that to the student 
giving satisfactory proof of a thorough knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, to the extent of being able to express thought 
in clear, forcible and idiomatic English, and to be able to 
gather the thoughts of others so expressed, and also of a thor- 
ough knowledge of the following subjects, viz. : arithmetic, 
both abstract and analytical; U. S. and English history; 
geography, mathematical, physical and political ; plane geome- 
try and algebra, in the interests of thorough knowledge and 
efficient teaching, the idea suggested in the above quotation 
meets our hearty approval. 

In conclusion, we would .say that notwithstanding our in- 
spection of the school might have appeared somewhat inquisi- 
torial, we gladly l)ear witness to the cordial and courteous re- 
c(^ption granted us by the students ard the faculty, both af- 
fording us the fullest opportunity to ascertain the true status 
of the school, to the excellence of which as a whole we again 
give our testimony. 

A. F. North, 
Lillian Huff, 
Jpiix F. Burke, Chairman. 
Dated July 11, 1802. 



MILWAUKEE SCHOOL. 



PIoN. O. E. Wells, 

Stute Si(f.erint('n(h'}it. 

The committee appointed by you to visit the Milwaukee Nor- 
mal School respectfully submit the following report: 

The several members of the committee visited the school at dif- 
ferent times during the year as they had opportunity, and on 
comparing their impressions, unite in the opinion that the 
school is doing for the ])upils in attendance most valuable work, 
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and that which should ba profitable to them and to the state 
when they take on themselves the responsibilities of teachers in 
our public schools. It is not possible in the brief space of this 
report to mention all the things worthy of notice in so complex 
an organization, embracing so many individuals from kinder- 
garten to college grades. Yet the alertness and freedom in 
recitation, the readiness to give and take suggestions exhibited 
in some classes, whether due to the skill of the individual 
teacher or to the general influence of the school, are in either 
case very satisfactory and deserving of favorable comment. For 
the teacher to direct the work of the class as a leader rather 
than through the force of authority seems in a normal school 
dealing with teachers and those about to become teachers, very 
appropriate and desirable. 

The easy use of our language, the apparent flmnicy and read- 
iness of speech manifested in some of the higher classes was 
suc.h a> might be expected of advanced students, but is not 
always found. 

Conference with different members of the faculty brings out 
the fact that the requirements of the present course of study 
have not been found altogether satisfactory or easy of adjust- 
ment. Nor is the reason for this far to seek. 

The most casual observer cannot fail to note tlu* serious in- 
equalities in age and maturity evident in all the chis:es. There 
are present young women graduates of high schools at the age 
of seventeen or younger, while th(» average^ age at cnitrance of the 
young men in one class is over twenty-threi^ y(nirs. It is clear 
that in the more difficult advanced studies, dennanding some 
maturity of reasoning powers, particularly in the serious pro- 
fessional studies which should mark an upper course in a normaj. 
school, the younger members are a1 a certain disadvantage; 
and the work adapted to their needs might not be demanded of 
the older members of the class. Inquiry also develops the fact 
that the young men naturally look forward to s(^rviee as prin- 
cipals and su])erintendents ; sonK^ of the young womc^i to posi- 
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tions as assistants in the high schools; while a large proportion 
expect to teach in the grades of city or village schools. Some 
of the former class have had considerable experience as teachers, 
many of the younger students none at all. That all these stud- 
ents of such different antecedents and purposes, should be sub- 
jected to the same course of study under the same limitations of 
time and attainment, subject only to such slight variations as 
teachers might make in individual cases, does not seem, to your 
committee desirable or necessary. 

The degree of culture, and breadth of knowledge requisite for 
a high school principal, however desirable it may be, cannot be' 
said to be as necessary for one who is to teach in some of the 
lower grades, nor will the same branches be taught in the same 
way. The plan that compels all students to do all the work pro- 
vided for any one, reaches its natural outcome in giving eight 
or ten weeks only to each of the several branches of natural 
science, enough to give hardly a smattering of the subject to 
some, and to others an absurdly inadequate preparation. The 
same may be true in a measure of work in civics and in general 
history. 

Your committee are led therefore to suggest for consideration, 
whether the time has not come to expand the work and plan and 
equipment of the normal schools so as to permit a differentiation 
of the work according to the purposes and preparation of the 
student. 

It would seem that the attempt to fit teachers for all grades 
of schools from the lowest to the highest by a single course of 
study, unvarying in its requirements, would as naturally tend 
to lower the standard for the highest grade as to raise the 
standard of the lower. It would also appear that if any student 
at the normal school now secures special preparation for any 
line of work, as history or language or science, it is in spite 
of the requirements of the school rather than because of the op- 
portunities afforded. Is it not possible to devise under such 
limitations as the wisdom of the board may provide, some system 
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of options or equivalents which will permit students to narrow 
their field of work somewhat for the sake of more thorough prep- 
:aration along definite lines? The standard of attainment should 
not be lowered, and the options should be of full equivalents. 
The increasing demand from the growing high schools of the 
«tate for normal teachers who have made special preparation for 
teaching certain branches, seems to warrant greater freedom of 
substitution in providing courses of study adapted to various 
needs. Neither culture, nor breadth of view, nor comprehensive 
^rasp can come from a few weeks devoted to such a topic as 
general history. The very statement imports a meager text, 
^nd broad gereralizations resting upon slight array of facts, 
with very probable omission of the later history of our own 
times necessary to give life to the whole. 

Your committee, therefore, with all deference for the wisdom 
that planned and set in operation the present scheme of work, 
with an appreciation of the difficulty and delicacy of the task, 
-still feel that a revision of the course of study which shall en- 
rich and broaden it, and bring greater freedom to the manage- 
ment of the school, and permit some students under the compe- 
tent direction of the faculty to pursue certain chosen studies 
more exhaustively even at the expense of the entire omission of 
others, will enable the Milwaukee Normal to adapt its work 
more easily to the demands made upon it, and hence to serve 
more effectively the present needs of the schools of the state. 

T. B. Pray. 

C. E. Patzer. 

Rosamond Follett. 
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WHITEWATER SCHOOL. 



Hon. O. E. Wells, 

State Superhitendeut. 
The visitincr committee of the Whitewater Normal School re- 
spectfully report that each member made two visits to the 
school; the first during the winter, and the second in June. 
It was found inconvenient to appoint a time at which all could 
be present, but the last visit was made at the same time by 
two members and shortly after by the third. 

« 

The visitor receives pleasant impressions of the school from 
the first. The beauty of the locatiop, together with the excel- 
lently kept grounds and buildings, cannot fail to be an object 
lesson of great educational value to the students, training them 
almost unconsciously to a proper appreciation of the worth of 
pleasant surroundings in forming the habits and character of 
young people. No feature of school life impresses itself more 
strongly upon the mind of the child than the general appear- 
ance of the school room, and it should be a part of the train- 
ing of teachers to lead them to a proper estimate of the value 
of such impressions. It is a source of gratification to your 
committee to be able to speak very highly of the efforts made 
in this direction at the Whitewater Normal. Some of the 
rooms of the older part of the building, especially those not 
having a great deal of light, appear somewhat gloomy owing to 
the dark finish of the woodwork. If these were refinished in 
light colors it would add greatly to their cheerfulness. 

At the time of our first visit some difficulty was being ex- 
perienced in regulating the heating and ventilation. This was 
due, no doubt, to the fact that a large part of the apparatus 
was new, and there will probably be no trouble in the future. 

Although at present the building with its recent additions 
affords sufficient room and is a model of its kind, yet, if the 
school continues to increase in numbers at the same rate as 
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last year, it will soon be overcrowded. In that ease either the 
facilities miist be increased or some of the work now being 
done must be dropped. With as large a number of normal stu- 
dents proper as Whitewater now has, the advisability of con- 
tinuing the preparatory department may be seriously ques- 
tiom?d While it may have som;3 value in the preparation of 
teachers for district schools, yet, with the abundant provision 
now made by the state for the maintenance of high schools, it 
seems as if this preparatory work may well be left to • them, 
leaving the normal a needed opportunity of increasing its use- 
fulness in other directions. It might then be possible, if 
thought advisable, to provide for additional work in some 
studies, as Latin and chemistry for instance, in which the 
course is weak. Students could then fit themselves to sup- 
ply the very common call from high schools for teachers able 
to do effective work in special subjects. This question of 
overcrowding is certainly becoming a lerious one in the White- 
water Normal, and, in the opinion of your committee, the state 
should not be called upon to provide additional facilities sim- 
ply for elementary work which is already so well provided for 
in other ways. The call for specialists in high schools must be 
met, and the normal schools can meet it only by allowing a 
choice of studies and more extended work in chosen lines. 
If this cannot be done and retain the preparatory then the pre- 
paratory should be dropped. 

One of the decided features of the school is the new gym- 
nasium. The great value of the gymnastic exercises is unques- 
tionable, not only as a means of improving the students physi- 
cally, but also in giving instruction in and familiarity with a 
class of exercises which can be successfully used undei* the 
conditions of even a district school. 

In lower departments of graded schools especially, no study 
unless it be that of vocal music, is of more value as a means 
of training in habits of attention than a course of these simple 
exercises under the inspiration of a teacher in sympathy with 
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the work. President Salisbury is particularly fortunate in 
having so efficient a teacher as Miss Salisbury to aid him in 
carrying out his ideas in this work. The physical appear- 
ance of her pupils, their close attention and evident pleasure in 
the exercises are evidence of her success. 

The work in music, under the guidance of Mrs. Knapp, ap- 
peared to be very well done. One evidence of the success of her 
scheme is that the pupils, young and old, with very few excep- 
tions, delight to read music, and take a part in all the singing 
exercises. Even the primary and intermediate pupils have ac- 
juired great proficiency in singing by note. 

The class work upon the upper floor was vigorous, showing 
the continuity of work and strength of scholarship character- 
istic of our well managed normal schools. 

Your committee suggest that there be more extensive use 
made of the manual training department. Th6 work done seems 
to indicate that while much has been accomplished, much more 
can be done to the telling advantage of the students; and that 
its main objects, viz. : development of the creative powers, and 
training in habits of accuracy, observation, judgment and in- 
dustry should not only be incorporated into the education of 
those intending to teach, but the teachers should be educated so 
as to impart much of this instruction into the schools they take 
charge of. 

One difficulty presented itself forcibly in connection with the 
normal school work. It grows out of the fact that these schools 
are necessarily academies as well as training schools. Much of 
the instruction is of a higher grade than can be given in com- 
mon and most high schools, and many of the methods cannot be 
used by the students in their subsequent work as teachers. It 
is, in our opinion, due to this fact that superintendents are 
often obliged to report that many of their normal teachers are 
almost failures during their first years of teaching. While, of 
course, our visit was too short to be able to speak positively as 
to the general work of any teacher, yet it seemed to us that 
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some of the teachers were intent mainly on the academic side of 
the work, and were giving too little attention to the preparation 
of the students for teaching under quite different conditions 
from those existing in the normal. We found the methods used 
uniformly excellent for this advanced work, and we do not crit- 
icise them; but frequent explanations should be given of how 
topics should be taught in lower schools. We found some of the 
teachers doing much of this explanatory work, and, doubtless, 
we should have seen much more in a longer visit. 

It was suggested by one member of the committee that the 
value of the model departments would be much increased by the 
addition of another teacher. The students would then be able to 
do more observation and less of practice work. Observation 
binder the direction of an experienced teacher with thorough 
questioning afterward would, it is believed, give better results 
than so much mere practice work. 

We desire to express our great satisfaction at the general 
interest, conduct, and character of the work of all connected 
with the school, and we wish to thank all for the courteous 
treatment and great assistance extended • to us during our 
visits. 

H. L. Terry, 
W. L. Morrison, 
Jennie Goodrich 
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THl- UMVHRSITY. 



A tidal wave of enthusiasm for higher education has swept 
the country during the past five years. The increase in the 
attendance at colleges and universities since 1887, is probably 
not paralleled in any equal period in modern times. It affords 
the state superintendent much satisfaction to be able to re- 
port that the university of Wisconsin has shared in no incon- 
siderable degree in this revival of learning. 

In September, 1892, letters were address'^d to the presidents 
of various institutions requesting the total enrollment of 
students for the years 1881, 1886, 1891 in, first, the collegiate 
department; second, in all departments. The statistics of 
attendance are given below. The universities of Minnesota, 
Indiana, Cornell and Columbia College interpreted the ques- 
ion to mean the years 1880-81, the others the years 1881-82, 
and correspondingly for the other period. The most note- 
worthy feature is the slight increase, in three cases a decrease, 
during the first five years of the decade as compared with the 
extraordinary growth of the last five years. 

The Universities^bf Minnesota, Indiana, Cornell ajara Colmm- 
bia College iixterr preted the question to mean iha^ars 1880 81 ; 
the others ^tfie ^ears 1881-82, and corresponxji^l^for the other 
periods. "" 
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University of Michigan^ 
ColieKiate students (4 year couraeM) . 
In all oiher departments 



Totals 



University of Minnesota— 
C )llej?iate students (4 year courses) . 
In all other departments 



Totals 



University of Indiana— 
Collegiate students (4 year courses) 
In all other departments 



Totals. 



Univertnty of Iowa— 
Collegiate students (4 year courses) 
In all other departments 



Totals. 



Ohio Wesley an University— 
Collt*giate studefts (4 year courses) 
In all other departments 



Totals 



University of Wisconsin— 
Collegiate students (4 year courses) 
In all other departments 



Totals. 



Harvard University— 
Collegiate students (4 year courses). 
In all other departments 



Totals. . 



Yale University— 
Collegiate students (4 year courses'). 
In all other departments 



Totals. 



Columbia College — 
Collegiate htiiderts (A year courses) 
In all other departments 



Totals. 



Cornell University — 
Collegiate students (4 year courses). 
In all other departments 



Totals. 



FifbC n ve yearf. jq . 



I 



1881 2 18KH-7 1891.'^ In- { De 

crease, crease 



I crease 

for sec- 



518 
1,021 

1,581 



177 
94 

271 



lh9 
169 

358 



218 
345 





1 
1 


608 
879 


1,325 
l,8a7 


1,572 


2,692 



180 ' 



142 



88 



1.57 
249 



643 
540 



155 



406 I 1,183 



202 

to 



894 



185 



13 



563 



287 
3^5 

672 



314 

87 



401 



282 



230 
274 



504 



336 
494 



8.3U 



334 
205 



394 



H66 
562 

92:) 



20 



ond five 
years. 



632 

488 

1,120 



4S6 
291 



12 



531 

6S6 

U217 



49 
109 



158 



89 
76 

71 
59 



4 H 



192 



548 i 
544 I 



20 
118 



539 I 1,092 I 188 



112 



136 
288 



424 



195 
192 



387 



214 
J39 



553 



857 
625 


1,077 
611 

1,688 


1,4.56 
1,202 

2,658 


220 


• • • • 


879 
591 


1,882 


806 


.... 


970 


601 
436 

1,037 


570 
504 


888 
896 

1,784 


123 


81 


818 
332 


1,134 


97 


.... 


650 


286 
1,279 

1,56.5 


247 
1,155 


280 
1,476 


.... 


89 
124 

168 


83 
821 


1,402 


1,756 





854 


145 
239 

384 


242 

587 


898 
1,091 


97 
348 


• • • 


156 
f04 


829 


1,489 


415 


==== 


660 
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1881S 


1886-7 


1891-2 

868 
980 


Kirsl five years. 


In- 
crease 




In 
crtfase. 

• • • * 

28 


Do- 
crease. 


for Rec 

f 'nd five 

^ettrs. 


2*rinc€ton Ci.llege— 
Collegiate students (4 vear courses) . . . 
In all other departoieuts 


485 
58 


416 

81 


19 

• • • • 


452 
81 






Totals 


488 

885 
669 




497 

875 
720 


9 


• • • 

• • • • 


483 






University of Pennsylvania— 

ColleKiate student- ("4 > ear courses) 

In all other departments 


565 
1,208 


40 

51 


190 
488 


Totals 


1,004 


1,095 


1,778 


91 


678 



A just comparison between the universities and colleges 
would require~an~analysis~oftlie totals of enrollment. In the 
university of Wisconsin less than one-half of those enrolled 
are classified ih the regular four year courses. 

The following table shows the number of students — men 
and women — registered in the state university, during the 
scholastic years 1891-2, (a), number in four year courses, (b), 
number in two year courses; (c), number in twelve week 
courses and (d), number of unclassified students: 



Courses op Study. 


4-year 
Courses. 


2 -year 
courses. 


12 week 
courses. 


Unclassified 

and 

specials. 




Men. 
88 

a^s 

59 
89 
42 
41 

Si" 

"h" 


Women 


Men. 


Women 


Men. 


Women 


Men. 

• • • • • • 


Women 


Ancient Classical 


n 

62 
18 
48 








Modern Olapsicil 












(General Scieuce 

English 


• • • • • • 

• « ■ • • 


•••••• 




• • • • • • 


■ • • • • « 




Mechanical Engineering 

Civil Engineering 

Mining Engineering 


m 




, 








* 






1' • • • • • 




Metallurgical Engineering ... 
Electrical Engineering 


• « • • • 


« • « • • • • 
• •*• •••• 


• • • 


• • • • • • • 


• • • • • • • 


Railway Engineering 


' • • • ■ • 




Agricultural (long course) . . . 
Agricultural (short course) . . . 


■ • • • • 
• ■ • • • 

185* 
59 


• • • • • • 

1. 
4 


is" 

100 


• • • ■ • • • 





Dairy 


• • • • 







Law 








Pharmacy 






"7" 

11 

S5 
145 




Fellows ... 






2 


Resident Graduates 


1 








2 


Candidates for Second Degree 








• « ■ • • 


15 


Unclassified 












78 


















Totals 


a39 


139 


181 


5 


145 


• ••• «••• 


188 


92 
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Number of men 856 

Number of women 236 



Total numb-r ^e^^te^ed during 1891-92 1,092 

The Dumbfr in tie 4-year courses waH 478 

The number in the 2-year courses was 189 

The number in thrt 12-ueek C'MirspR was .. . 145 

F*»llows. resident greuiuates and students in absentia 62 

Uuclassiflod 218 

The four year courses embraced 44 per cent, of the whole 
number; 56 per cent, were in courses ranging from twelve 
weeks to two years or were unclassified. 

No catalogues were received from Columbia College and the 
Iowa State University. Ohio Wesleyan has no "specials." 
The catalogues of the other institutions show an enrollment of 
''special" students as follows: 

IJDiversity of Michigan 215 

University of Minnesota 145 

(Not including 19 in surgery, medicine, etc.) 

University of Indiana 43 

University of Wisconsin 218 

Harvard .• 239 

(Not including 71 in law, divinity and veterinary medicine, 310 
in all departments.) 

Yale 220 

Cornell 69 

Princeton ^Se 

University of Pennsylvania 21 1 

The percentage of "special" students to collegiate students, 
fractions omitted, is as follows: 

University of Michigan, sixteen; Minnesota, twenty-two; 
Wisconsin, forty; Harvard, sixteen; Yale, twenty-four; Cor- 
nell, seventeen; Priiiceton, eleven; Pennsylvania, thirty-seven. 

The criticism of the board of visitors in June, 1891, upon 
the presence of so large a proportion of special students is so 
discriminating, just and moderate as to merit the thoughtful 
study of every friend of the university. The full report fol- 
lows this discussion and contains other valuable suggestions. 

The plan of accrediting high schools and academies so that 
their graduates should be admitted without examination has 
had considerable influence in bringing students to the univer- 
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sity. By the close of the academic year 1886-7, thirty-three 
high schools, mainly in the largest cities of the state, had 
been thus accredited. Their influence controlled the others 
and soon almost every high school at all capable of doing pre- 
paratory work was upon this list. Rivalry among the schools 
as to the number of graduates entered and the awakening of 
a college spirit in these schools has had a wholesome in- 
fluence upon them. 

The policy of the late administration was outlined in the dec- 
laration, '*If the boys will not come to the University, we must 
take th3 Univer.^ity to thc^ boys." The University was to be 
taken to the boys by reducing the requirements for admission. 
Accordingly an English course was prepared apparently to ad- 
mit those high school graduates who were not qualified to enter 
any previously prepared course. At the beginning -of the 
present biennial period there was under consideration the 
preparation of a still lower course which should admit stu- 
d3-it3 dlr>3jly fiM.n th?- country schools. It is not thought that 
such a p:>Hcy cii ra^alt in permanent good to the University. 
The worth of a s^li )ol is co:nm,*:is urate with its contributions to 
wide aud a3?arat3 sch olar.ship. If increased numbers could be 
S3vi;3l b/ rj.li.'lii^ th:^ sti.idarvl of scholarship the change 



would b3 disastrous both to the University and its students. 
Th3 fact that students of fair ability, fairly prepared have in 
four years taken two of the best diplomas the university grants 
speaks volumes for the requirement both before and after ad- 
mission. It is the universal testimony of men that lowering 
the terms of admission does not in the long run increase at- 
tendance. On the coatrary rigid enforcement of strong require- 
ments attracts and holds capable students. A high-minded, 
ambitious person glories in achievement, conquest, not m un- 
earned honors. The students who are worth having seek the 
universities whose diplomas are worth having. ^ 

"^Thsre is no method of commanding a university so effect- 
ively as that of sending out scholarly, studious grad- 
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uates and students. Their testimony as to the capac- 
ity and efficiency of the instructional force and the opportu - 
nities offered outweighs the promises and statements of cir- 
culars. I he following striking words of a well-known profes- 
sor in one of the colleges heretofore mentioned deserves atten- 
tion: 

"I have heard it argued that it is a great misfortune that 
the boys should be contented with a high school education, 
and should not care to go to college; also that something 
should be done to persuade them to seek a college education. 
I do not so argue. A college or high school ought to stand 
on its own footing as a blessing to anybody who can get its 
advantasces, and its advantao^es ouojht to be so obvious and 
specific that they should advertise themselves. If a college 
does not offer such advantages that anyone who can may 
gladly seizo them, then the young men may better not enter 
it. If especial inducements are necessary to persuade men to 
go to college, then the condemnation of the college is pro- 
nounced. It has no reason to exist. " 

Three causes seem to have contributed to the growth of the 
university. First, and most important of all, great material 
prosperity, enabling parents to educate their children. 
Second, a general educational awakening in which Wisconsin 
has shared. Third, the system of accredited schools. 

It is pleasing to note that the wave of popular enthusiasm 
for higher education has not yet spent its force. The regis- 
tration for the current year, as shown by the directory, is 
1,021, which is one hundred and seventy-five more than the 
number given by the same authority last year. The univer- 
sity of Michigan had at the same time an enrollment of nearly 
or quite 3,000. Reports from other institutions show a simi- 
lar increase. 

The same institutions named above were asked to report by 
groups or classes the salaries paid the instructional force. A 
few private schools, notably Yale and Princeton, declined to 
give the information. The diversity of statement in report- 
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ing the statistics renders a compact tabulation difficult. At 
the sacrifice of convenience of reference, it seems best to give 
each by itself that no injustice may be done to any through 
condensation or abridgement. 

University of Michigan. 

Salaries Paid. 

President receives house and $5 ,000 

Professors receive. 2,000 to 2,500 

(According to term of service.) 

Dean of Literary department receives $2 ,500+$300= 2,800 

Dean of Law department receives $2,000+1300= 2,300 

Dean of Homeopathic department receives |-3,0004-$300 2,200 

Dean of Dental department receives $3,000-f $200= 2,200 

6 professors receive 2 ,500 

3 professors receive 2,400 

1 professor receives 2,300 

16 professors receive 2,200 

12 professors receive 2 ,000 

1 professor receives 1 ,600 

1 assistant professor receives. 2,100 

13 assistanj; professors receive ' 1 ,600 

24 instructors receive 900 

Since the opening of the present school year the salaries of 
full professors in ;^the literary department have been raised 
from $200 to $500 each, and the salary of the president $1,000. 

University of Minnesota. 

Salaries Paid, 

President receives v $6,000 

Dean of Law department receives 2,500^ 

(Gives all his time.) 
Dean of Medical department receives 2,506 

(Does not give all his time.) 

Director of experiment station 2,700 

Professors of long standing 2,400 

Professors of recent appointment 1 ,5Q0 to 2 ,200 

Instructors receive from 700 to 1 ,400 

10 professors receive, each , 2,400 

1 professor receives 2,900-' 

(On account of special work in library. ) 
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Medical Department:— , 

3 profeflsors receive, each %\ ,800 

1 professor receives 1 , 200 

The rest of the salaried professors do not receive more than $800 each, 
and some not more than $400. 

University op Indiana. 

Salaries Paid, 

President receives $4,000 

1 dean receives 2,500 

Professors receive from 1 ,500 to 2,000 

Associates receive from 800 to 1 ,200 

Instructors receive from 400 to 700 

University of Iowa. 

Officers^ Salaries, 

President receives $5 ,000 

Secretary receives 2 ,000 

Liibrarian receives 1 ,200 

Treasurer receives 800 

Secretary's clerk receives 500 

Stenographer receives 825 

Assistant librarian receives 300 

C jUe^iate Department — 

1 pro 'e«or receives. • .......... $3, 000 

4 professors receive 2, 220 

2 professors receive 2 ,000 

7 professors receive 1 ,800 

1 assistant professor receives 1 ,500 

1 assistant professor receives 1 ,200 

1 assistant professor receives 1 ,000 

5 instructors receive 900 

1 instructor receives 700 

1 instructor receives 000 

1 instructor receives 450 

1 instructor receives 400 

2 instructors receive 300 

Law Department — 

1 chancellor receives 3 ,250 

2 professors receive 2,000 

1 assistant professor receives 1 ,200 

g -s. S. 
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1 librarian receives $300 

2 lecturers receive 200 

2 lecturers receive 100 

Medical Department— 

7 professors receive 950 

1 professor receives 350 

2 associate professors receive 775 

8 demonstrators receive 600 to 100 

Homeopathic Medical Department — 

1 dean receives $1,1 

2 professors receive 950 

1 professor receives 5 

1 professor receives 200 

Dental Department— 

1 dean receives 2 ,50 

2 professors receive 1 ,20 

1 demonstrator receives 60 

1 lecturer receives 45 

2 lecturers receive 30 

2 lecturers receive 10 

Pharmacy Department — 

1 dean receives 2 ,00 

Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Salaries paid. 

President receives $4,000 

Vice-president receives 2,000 

Regular professors receive 1 ,60O 

Tutors receive 70O 

University op Wisconsin. 
Salaries paid. 

College of Letters — 

President receives house and $7,00 

Vice president receives 3 ,0OC^ 

1 dean receives .... 3,0 

1 professor receives 3,5 

10 professors receive 2,50 

2 professors receive 2, 

3 professors receive ,y 2,0 

1 professor receives (two-thirds) 1 ,^ 
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1 professor receives |l ,500 

1 professor receives (one half) 1 ,250 

2 as:iistant professors receive 1 ,600 

2 assistant professors receive 1 ,500 

1 assistant professor receives 1 ,400 

1 assistant professor receives 1 ,^00 

1 assistant professor receives 1 ,200 

3 instructors receive 1 ,200 

6 instructors receive 1 ,000 

8 instructors receive. . 80O 

1 assistant instructor receives BOO 

1 assistant instructor receives 700 

1 assistant instructor receives 600 

1 librarian receives 1 ,200 

1 assistant librarian receives 600 

8 fellows receive each 400 

Library help ISO- 
College of Law — 

1 dean receives 3,500' 

1 professor receives 1,824 

3 professors receive • 912: 

Special lecturers 300 

School of Pharmacy— 

1 professor receives 2,000 

1 professor receives 1 ,000 

1 assistant professor receives 400 

Agricultural College— 

1 dean receives 3 ,500 

(and residence, with liberal perquisites.) 

1 professor receives 2,500 

2 professors receive 2,200 

1 director of institutes receives 2 ,200 

1 professor receives 1 ,500 

1 assistant professor 1 ,400 

1 instructor receives 600 

Washburn Observatory — 

1 professor receives 3 ,000 

1 assistant professor receives 1 ,200 

1 assistant receives 360 

Ck)llege of Mechanics and Engineering— 

3 professors receive 2,5 

2 professors receive 2,00# 
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1 professor receives |1 ,800 

1 professor receives (one* half). 1 ,250 

1 professor receives i ,200 

1 professor receives 1 ,000 

Total 1135,236 66 

H/LRVARD University. 

Salaries paid. 

President, house and ; $8,000 

Dean of law school receives 500 

(In addition to salary as professor.) 
Professors receive from ,. . 3,500 to 5,000 

(According to department and lenj^h of service.) 

Highest salary in Harvard College is 4,500 

Highest salary in Medical School is 3,5^ 

Highest salary in Law School is 5 ,000 

Assistant professors receive a year 2,000 

(A year first term of five years.) 
Assistant professors receive a year 3 ,000 

(A year second term of five years.) 

Tutors receive room and 1 ,000 

Instructors receive from 5,000 to 2,000 

Assistants receive from 250 to 500 

Columbia College. 

President receives $8 ,000 

2 deans receive 1 ,000 

5 deans without salary. 

17 professors receive 7,500 

4 professors receive 6 ,000 

11 professors receive 5,000 

4 professors receive 4,000 

11 professors receive 3,000 

15 professors receive 2 ,500 

6 professors receive .* 1,000 

Cornell University. 
Salaries Paid, 

Professors receive from $3,000 to 4,000 

Associate professors receive from 2,000 to 2,500 

Assistant professors receive from 1 ,400 to 1 ,800 

Instructors receive 1 ,000 

Assistants receive 600 
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Deans and directors in some cases receive an extra salary, 
but with one exception there is no professor, dean or director 
in the university, who receives more than $4,000. 

University op Pennsylvania. 

Salaries Paid, 

1 professor receives $4,000 

1 professor receives 3 ,600 

1 professor receives 3,250 

5 professors receive 3,000 

4 professors receive 2,500 

3 professors receive 2 ,250 

4 professors receive 2,000 

1 professor receives 1 ,800 

2 professors receive 1 ,750 

2 professors receive 1 ,400 

2 professors receive 1 ,200 

1 professor receives 1 ,000 

3 assistants and instructors receive 1 ,20# 

6 assistants and instructors receive 1 ,000 

1 assistant and instructor receives , 800 

3 assistants and instructors receive 750 

1 assistant and instructor receives 600 

3 assistants and instructors receive 500 

In medical, law, dental and veterinary schools the salaries 
depend upon the receipts. In the medical school they average 
:from $2,000 to $5,000, the others much less. 

Each department has a dean who is also a professor and re- 
ceives $500 in addition to his other salary — except the dean 
of the college who receives $1,500 as professor, and $1,800 
additional as dean. 

In the matter of salaries the University of Wisconsin bears 
favorable comparison with the best institutions in the land. 
The wise suggestion of the board of visitors regarding the pay- 
ment of better salaries loses something of its force in the 
light of this comparison. The influence of two new western 
universities has forced a rapid increase in salaries in all simi- 
lar schools, yet no institution can afford to compete with the 
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attractions of certain positions. Headship in Lick observa- 
tory or the great botanical gardens at St. Louis will deplete 
the corps of the best colleges regardless of compensation. 
Granting this, it is still true that a school which affords 
opportunity for a reputation for wide and accurate scholar- 
ship and successful teaching will have little difficulty in hold- 
ing good teachers at fair salaries. 

The course of salaries in recent years is indicated by the 
following table showing the amount appropriated by the board 
at the annual meeting. The amount actually expended 
always exceeds 'this sum ' because of subsequent appropria- 
tions to meet exigencies which cannot be foreseen. 

June, 1886 $53,950.00 

1887 68,500. 00 

1888 86,960.00 

1889 94,786. 00 

1890 91,382.32 ' 

1891 123,876.66 

1892 135,236. 66 

Some changes in the business methods of the board of re- 
gents are necessary. The most important are full publicity of 
proceedings, and a yea and nay vote, recorded, upon all appro- 
priations of money. 

The university is a branch of the public service supported by 
public taxation, and the people are entitled to the fullest informa- 
tion regarding its business. In no other way can its affairs 
and its needs and purposes be so effectively made known. Re- 
ports and papers of great value are smothered in dark vaults, 
instead of going forth to win support for the university. 

The board sits with closed doors and gives to the press only 
such meager reports of proceedings as it chooses. In marked 
contraso is the policy of the board of regents of the university 
of Michigan, which not only publishes its proceedings in full 
but welcomes the press reporters to all its meetings. Tempo- 
rary necessity for secrecy is met by executive sessions or com- 
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mittees of the whole. Thus franhly tat ing the people into their 
•confidence they are met oy a generous liberality in providing 
for the needs of the university. 

Needless, if not foolish, expenditures would be obviated by 
putting each member upon record as supporting or opposing 
them. Appropriations are made which do not command the 
.support of one-third of the members because no one is willing 
■fco incur odium by opposing them. A simple call of names 
would dispose of them without bringing obloquy upon any 
one. 

The business of the board is transacted, practically, by the 
-executive committee. This means that often a majority of a 
<q[uorum of a small committee decides questions of the greatest 
xnoment. Since the annual expenditures now exceed a quarter 
of a million dollars it is a tremendous power wielded by a few 
men. The finance committee recently approved the account 
of the preceding year's business upon the report uf a special 
accountant, not a member of the committee having any other 
personal knowledge of its correctness. The state superinten- 
dent being a member of that committee intends no reflection 
upon it, but cannot forbear the suggestion that is not a safe 
method of conducting public business. The funds of the uni- 
versity will increase, and ought materially to increase. Com- 
mon prudence dictates that every proper safeguard should be 
adopted to insure the safe keeping and wise expenditure of 
these sacred funds. Some means should be devised to relieve 
the executive committee of a large portion of the business now 
■committed to it, that all members may be made to bear their 
full share of responsibility in the administration of their great 
trust. Probably not more than three members have more than 
the barest outlines of the financial condition and resources 
of the university. None of them have any considerable know- 
ledge of its real work as an institution of learning. To its 
^reat purpose to make cultured men and women of its students 
little attention is given. Their interest is too largely ab- 
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sc^'bed in the means, while the great end for which it all exists, 
is lost to sight. 

"Within the past two years a large and well equipped dairy 
building costing $35,000 has been completed. A building 
for the college of law will be completed during the pres- 
ent school year at a cost of $75,000. The foundation is already 
laid for an armory building which, when completed next year,, 
will be the largest college gymnasium in America. Its cost> 
will exceed $100,000. The greatest present need of the univer — 
sity is an adequate library building. This cannot be con 
structed with credit to the university and to the state at 

cost less than $100,000. An appropriation ought to be mad e 

for this purpose and to provide means for supplying it wit ~Zh 
needed books at an early date. If a moderate expenditui — ^ 
would secure ample and accessible athletic grounds, an apprczz^- 
priation should be made for this purpose and the lower canci- 
pus should be devoted to library uses. The university hsi.s 
already a magnificent equipment of buildings and appliances. 
It has, in the main, an able corps of instructors. No other 
institution in the state affords opportunities at all to be com- 
pared with it. It is justly the pride of the people of the state 
and merits their continued and most liberal support. 

All branches of the public school service look to the univer- 
sity for guidance and inspiration. Only a small minority even- 
of the graduates of the high schools will find their way to col- 
lege or university halls. But the latter schools will set the stan- 
dard, and, to some extent determine the character of the lower 
schools. The university is by far the most effective of th^ 
state's educational agencies, for begetting that love of soun<J- 
learning which is the ultimate purpose of the schools. .It^- 
gradiiates go out as examples of the nobility and worth o^ 
high^T* culture. From the university should go the men an 
wom^n who lead in public affairs. Their influence should b 
especially inspiring and salutary in the conduct of educationa* 
instit/ations. If the school be true to itself and to the genet" 
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ous confidence and support of the people its alumni will become 
leaders in all educational movements. 

In the normal and high schools their influence in awakening 
an appreciation of what is best in books, and in creating a 
hunger for the larger culture that the university offers will be 
priceless. It is evident that the worth of this work will not 
be enhanced by cheapening the price of a university diploma. 
Whatever may be the theory that imposes on the state the 
duty of teaching men the trade of butter making and phar- 
macy, while it refuses to teach them other trades, such as shoe- 
making and weaving, it is manifest that neither the cause, nor 
the appreciation of the worth of scholarship will be helped by 
"graduates" such as these. It is generally idle to contend 
with prevailing tendencies. Some multiplication of college 
courses was doubtless necessary to adapt them to the vary- 
ing needs of students. It is demonstrable that some of them 
were made to satisfy the demands of those who sought the re- 
sults of mental training without the continued and thought- 
ful study which is the price that God sets on learning. It is 
certain that the graduates of the university whose attainments 
are more meager in accuracy and breadth than those of the grad- 
uates of the high schools will add nothing to its power or rep- 
utation. Its character at home and its reputation abroad 
toust always depend on the men and women who ha/e pursued 
"those collegiate courses that require sound and exact scholar- 
ship. 

People obtain the diplomas of the schools as they purchase 
"merchandise, at the smallest outlay possible; but they who ac- 
<][uire college honors with little scholastic merit seldom bear 
"them meekly. They proclaim their acquired dignities from 
^very tavern bush, and the character of the school is wont to 
fce judged by the attainments of its shallowest representa- 
t)ives. The university provides an English course, apparently 
ior the purpose of retaining students that are unprepared to 
enter courses that demand closer and more accurate study. 
Such a policy breaks down or vitiates the standard of scholar- 
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ship required by preparatory schools, and sends out university 
graduates who lack every element of mental power that gives 
to college training its real worth. The university crowns the 
state educational system and ought to strengthen the hands of 
those who stand for sound learning. It can do this by requir- 
ing students to get their preparation for college courses in 
schools that will be benefited by their continued presence, by 
exalting the courses that require sound scholarship, and by 
building up libraries that [^stimulate and gratify the appetite 
for wide and accurate study. 



REPORT OF THE^BOARD OF REGENTS. 

To' the Regents of the JJjiiversity of Wisconsin: 

The board of visitors for the collegiate year ending June 30, 
1891, respectfully submit their report as follows: 

A meeting of the board of visitors was held January 22, 
1891, for the purpose of organization and the assignment of 
special work to committees. An adjourned meeting for consul- 
tation and inspection of class work was held February 4, 1891. 

On the occasion of these meetings and at other times during 
the collegiate year, the several members have visited the uni- 
versity for the purpose of observing its routine work. 

The board has observed with regret and apprehension the 
temptations constantly placed before the most valued members 
of the instructional force of the university, to leave its ser- 
vice for that of other institutions better able to make them an 
adequate compensation. 

Recent events have emphasized the gravity of the situation, 
which demands prompt and positive treatment. The success 
of the university depends largely on the best possible use of 
the funds at its disposal, for in this as in all other enter- 
prises, either directly or indirectly, money is the final factor 
which determines the result. We believe that the satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty is to be found in the application to 
the organization of the teaching force of the institution, the 
simple rules of any successful business. 

If we are to have the best service we must be ready to pay 
its market value. If, as appears to be the case, the legisla- 
ture cannot be induced to provide sufficient funds for doing 
well all the work which comes to the institution, that work 
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should be cut down to just what is practicable for the best 
men to do in the best way. 

"We believe this policy will strengthen the university with 
the people, and through them with the legislature. A high 
standard in the quality of the work done in the legitimate 
sphere of university work will do more to popularize it as 
well as to make it in fact more useful, than any mere show- 
ing of numbers. 

We instance the success of Johns Hopkins, in its special 
field as an illustration. There quality of real — not quantity 
of apparent — work, is the aim. 

Our inspections of class work, as well as consultations with 
instructors, graduates and under graduates, together with a 
sliudy of the organization and growth of the university, in 
oomparison with neighboring institutions, convinces us that 
the first remedy to be applied is the thorough, practical ap- 
plication of the higher standard of admission outlined in the 
i:'^port of the president for the year 1889-90. But to be 
effective it must be far more strictly applied than the present 
standard has been. 

In support of this view we note the fact that we find un- 
doubted evidence of a lack of preparation for the profitable 
pi^rsuit of the studies they are nominally attempting to pursue 
^^ the part of far too large a proportion of students. 

^^ith over ninety accredited preparatory schools named in 
^^G last catalogue, and the existence doubtless, of many other 
Schools in the state, or sufficiently near to be in fact feeders 
^^ "the university, equally competent to send up to the regular 
college courses, well prepared students, we find in the last 
^^^shman class one hundred and eighteen special or unclassi- 
5eci students in a class of two hundred and sixty-six. This 
^^Xudes as "regulars" forty-five in the "English course." 
-^is course appears to serve mainly the purpose of giving an 
Pt^arent classification to students who are in fact outside of 
"^_ courses recognized as the real basis of a liberal education, 
'e recognize the fact that there is in the university a legiti- 
;e place for a fair proportion of special students well pre- 
^d to do the work to which, for various causes — not to their 
^^<2redit — they may wish to devote their time and energies, and 
^^ would give their work an adequate recognition by a sys- 
^■•^^*=X of certificates crediting them with the standing in any 
P^cial study, to which they may prove their right by actual 
''^^^^k accomplished. 

-^3ut we submit that such a lai ge proportion in the first year, 
^X^repared, or unwilling for any cause, to take any course in 
■^^ wide range offered them, indicates that many have no legiti- 
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mate place in the university, but that they waste their own 
time, that of their instructors and fellow students, in pretend- 
ing to try to do what is clearly beyond their powers. This 
view we find supported in the actual work of several classes. 

We would naturally expect to find the legitimate special stu- 
dent in the higher classes, for obvious reasons. 

In the last five years the per cent, of "specials" in the col- 
lege of letters and science has increased from 35 per cent, to 
53 per cent., or if the English course is included in the "spec- 
ials," from 50 per cent, to 63 per cent. This tendency 
needs checking. 

The number of "specials" to one hundred regular students in 
several institutions of about the same grade as ours shows a 
marked contrast. The ratios stated are between "specials" 
and all regular students who are pursuing literature, science 
and civil, mechanical and electrical engineering, as follows: 

Illinois 4 

Cornell 5 

Harvard • • • • 12 

Iowa 14 

Michigan 19 

Northwestern 26 

Minnesota 27 

Wisconsin 53 

In Wisconsin now the proportion in classes as given in the 
last catalogue is: 

Senior 2 to 100 

Junior 27 to 100 

Sophomore 64 to 100 

Freshman 79 to 100 



/ 




The gain m regular students m the college of letters and 
science during the last four years has been as follows: 45, 
41, 18, 9. The net gain over last year is in the English 
course. The whole number of special students in this college 
is ""^ 

The university of Minnesota has 1,183 students; eight hun- 
dred and fifty are pursuing courses leading to degrees. The ag- 
gregate attendance is two hundred and sixteen (or 22 per 
cent. ) more than in Wisconsin. The number pursuing such 
courses in Wisconsin is six hundred and fifty-six, Minnesota 
having 29 per cent. more. 

If Wisconsin had an aggregate attendance as great as Min- 
nesota in proportion to the population, we would have five 
hundred and sixty-five, or 58 per cent, more than we have. 
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If Wisconsin had a number pursuing courses leading to degrees 
proportionate to the population of the state, as compared to 
Minnesota, there would be four hundred and fifty-four, or 70 
per cent. more. Minnesota was organized in 1869; Wisconsin 
in 1849. 

It certainly appears that the university of Minnesota has 
greater attractions. 

The United States commissioner of education reports the 
number in the collegiate department of the University of Min- 
nesota for 1887-8 as 260 

For Wisconsin 389 



Wisconsin over Minnesota 129 

From the catalogue of the University of Minnesota, issued 
early in the collegiate year 1890-91, the number in the colle- 
giate departments was 369 

Our last catalogue shows 436 

An excess of sixty-seven. We have gained 12 per cent, while 
they have gained 42 per cent. 

In support of our opinion that the number under nominal 
instruction is out of proportion to the teaching force, we note 
that in more than one department we find our professors un- 
dertaking to personally teach, or at least test the work of, over 
two hundred students in a single day and many classes of 
from seventy to one hundred members. In view of the fact 
that a maximum of twenty-five in a section under instruction 
at any one time, is generally recognized as proper, it would 
seem that the diligent student had no fair opportunity to re- 
ceive the benefit of class instruction while the shirk had too 
ample opportunity to go through the course with an occasional 
lucky "stab, " and a superficial cram for examination. 

The injustice to the able and conscientious teacher is too 
apparent to require comment. 

In West Point, with a world-wide reputation for thorough 
"work, sections rarely exceed sixteen. 

In our own institution per contra — in classes under profes- 
sors having conspicuous lack of teaching ability, no matter how 
high their pers'»nal attainments may be, ,we find sections well 
under the West Point standard and departments steadily losing 
their ordinary proportion of students. 

These facts are illustrated in the departments of psychology 
and Greek, though not confined to them. We are not disposed 
to take up the general question of the proper place of the 
classics in the college curriculum. We recognize the fact that 
they do not hold their former place, but it may safely be 
assumed that they are still an important factor in any truly 
liberal education. Greek is not only not holding its own in 
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proportion to other departments, but is not holding it at all. 
On the contrary it bears a strange relative proportion to the 
whole number of students in the colleges of letters and 
science, and engineering, when compared with other neighbor- 
ing institutions, subject to the same general influences. The 
percentage at Evanston is 3G; in Michigan 25; in Minnesota 
21, and in Wisconsin 10. In our state denominational colleges 
it runs from 23 to 60 per cent. 

Our inspection of class work, and consultations with grad- 
uates, and under graduates leads us to believe that the instruc- 
tional force lacks that strength and dignity which commends 
itself to students and leads them to seek the benefits of the 
course. 

This remark applies to the department of psychology. 

We repeat that no amount of personal attaiments will com- 
pensate or excuse lack of teaching ability. The great danger 
of the freedom in electjves is that it overloads t^he depart- 
ments presided over by really able instructors, leaving others 
whose departments may be of equal importance, with not 
enough work to fairly interest them. 

In short we believe that the institution can be strength- 
ened in fact, and in popularity, by weeding out the students 
not fairly fitted for their work, thus permitting the present 
faculty to do justice to those who are prepared to reciive their 
instruction to advantage. Next by strengthening departments 
notably de ^cient in teaching force. Giving better pay to 
heads of departments who have such conspicuous ability as 
leads them to be tempted to other better paying fields. 

If necessary giving a larger proportion of class work to the 
instructors or fellows, under the supervision of the depart- 
ment head, who should never be expected to do preparatory 
work, as appears to be the present custom. Note the fact that 
at West Point class work is mainly under recent graduates of 
the institution. Among these may always be found a sufficient 
numbei" who can do such work well to their own and the pu- 
pils' advantage. 

Of course these observations are made on the assumption that 
the work legitimately expected of our institution is that of a 
high class university, ranking well with neighboring institu- 
tions of substantially similar resources, and not exclusively 
that of an industrial academy, or finishing school to give a 
little superficial polish. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Since the facilities of the agricultural department enable it 
to perform experiments too costly in time and money to be 
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tried by the farmer himself, and since the results of these ex- 
periments have already saved thousands of dollars to the far- 
mers in improved and economical methods of procedure, there- 
fore we recommend that the result of these experiments, if pos- 
sible, be more thoroughly disseminated among the farmers of 
the state. 

This possibly might De accomplished by supplying the bul- 
letins for the patent inside of the local papers, and to the 
press generally of the state. 

The more intimate relations recently established between the 

farmers' institutes and the experiment station is a step in this 

direction. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

On this head, in addition to the remarks made in the report 
of the board of visitors for 1889-90, we would suggest the 
following: The ever widening field of electricity in commerce, 
industry and science, the gj-eat and inadequately supplied de- 
mand for expert electricians, justify the recommendation that 
more attention be paid to the department of electrical engin- 
eering^. 

The institution which is first to offer superior facilities in 
this branch of science must obtain an advantage over competi- 
tors that cannot easily be lost, and will enable it to attain the 
leading position in this specialty. 

Such a reputation obtaii.ed in this special field would cer- 
ainly enhance or add to the general reputation of the univer- 
sity. 

BUILDINGS 

The special report on this subject, made during the session 
of the legislature, leaves little to be said at this time, except 
in the matter of improvement of the old buildings. 

We especially renew the recommendation of the last commit- 
tee in regard to an elevator in ladies' hall and ventilation in 
university hall. A decent care for the health of students and 
teachers imperatively demands that these should have imme- 
diate attention. 

Any class room required to accommodate from fifty to one 
hundred students, with no effective means of ventilation except 
the windows and doors, is a disgrace to the institution, which 
should no longer be tolerated. It is unnecessary and inexcus- 
able. 

We recommend that the first expenditure of the funds availa- 
ble under the late action of the legislature, be in the line of a 
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thorough inspection of the entire collection of college build- 
ings, by a competent specialist in ventilation, and that his 
recommendations be strictly followed by freely making the re- 
quired expenditures to secure at all times effective ventilation 
without injurious drafts. 

The necessity for an elevator in ladies' hall is too evident 
for comment. Better put it in and charge a special fee for its 
use than to longer go without it. 

LOGIC. 

* 
111 the present curriculum logic is an elective study. 

We believe that no college graduate ought to be wholly ig- 
norant of the prinriples of this branch of learning. We would, 
therefore, recommend that hereafter logic be made one of the 
compulsory studies of every regular college course; and for 
obvious reasons we would recommend that an elementary course 
be taken therein as early as the sophomore year. 

LAW DEPARTMENT. 

We are able to report a marked and satisfactory improve- 
ment in this department. The suggestions heretofore made 
in the reports have been in many respects followed, to the ben- 
efit of the department. We are impressed with the fact that 
when the new building now in process of construction is com- 
pleted there will be a want of sufficient instructional ^orce to 
meet the demands of the department. We would therefore 
recommend that immediate steps be taken to secure additional 
permanent instructors who shall devote their entire time to the 
demands of the department. We regard this as much better 
and more satisfactory than to depend upon the practitioners of 
the local bar. 

We recommend that, if practical, the college classes in ele- 
mentary, constitutional and international law be transferred to 
the law department. 

We find muoh to commend in the university, but we have 
considered it rather to be our duty to indicate the lines in 
which, in our opinion, improvements are most imperatively de- 
manded. 

Concerning that of which we make no comment, we wish to 
be considered as commending the present situation. 

(Signed.) Chandler P. Chapman, 

Chairman. 

Emil BiENSCH, Secretary. 
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BAYFIELD COUNTY. 

MARY A. NELSON, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Some progress has been made toward a better condition of 
things in our schools during the past eighteen months, but 
they have, by no means, reached the desired standard. 

Teachers have become more familiar with the manual, 
although a difficulty is met with, in the fact that we have 
scarcely any home teachers and frequent changes occur, espe- 
cially in the country schools. In one school where excellent 
work was done last year, two boys completed the common 
school course and passed a satisfactory examination, and re- 
ceived diplomas. This fact created much interest as they 
were the first graduates from the common schools in this 
county. Both pupils expect to enter high schools the coming 
year. 

In one district, specially good work has been done with the 
township library. A judicious teacher guided and suggested 
the pupils' reading till a wonderful interest was aroused. A 
new town has been organized during the past year and four 
new school-districts formed, in one of which a four-depart- 
ment school will be opened in September. A good supply of the 
best apparatus will be put in each building. A new school 
house is now being built in District Number 4. town of Wash- 
burn, to take the place of one which is too small and was 
poorly built. 

There is a desire on the part of school boards to hire 
teachers w«ho hold a high grade of certificate. In the village 
of Washburn no teacher is employed who does not hold at 
least a second grade, and some hold state certificates. 
h— 8. s. 
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Good wages are paid for serivces in our schools, and through- 
out the county the boards are ready to furnish what may be 
called for by the teachers. 



BUFFALO COUNTY. 



r 



GEORGE SCHMIDT, SUPERINTENDENT. 

While no unusual progress marks the condition of the 
schools of this county, the results attained during the past 
year compare favorably with precedinor years. 

According to the reports, eighty-three out of eigdty-four 
school houses are in good condition. That this classification is 
not quite in conformity with the facts may be readily inferred. 
However, the number in poor condition is comparatively small, 
as there is a manifest tendency to make the school room com- 
fortable and attractive. 

On the other hand, school grounds and surroundings seem 
to receive but slight attention, even in districts where there 
is a disposition on the part of the school boards to make im- 
provements. It is by no means a singular occurrence to find a 
substantial and well kept school house on a site and amid 
surroundings devoid of every element which would commend 
it for the purpose it is made to serve — thus showing an abso- 
lute lack of appreciation for proper surroundings. 

Some improvements along that line are due to the especial 
efforts made by the teachers. The observance of Arbor Day 
has resulted in an improved appearance of a number of sites. 
As reported, thirty-seven districts observed the day; most of 
them by planting trees, cleaning up the grounds, besides car- 
rying out a program prepared for the occasion. 

Nearly $2,000 were expended for apparatus during the year. 
A majority of our schools are well supplied, at least with the 
most necessary things in that line. Occasionally good judg- 
ment is lost sight of in purchasing school supplies. To buy 
some high-priced charts when even a suitable black-board is 
wanting shows a disregard for the best interest of the schools 
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which can only be explained on the ground of ignorance or 
indifference. I have endeavored to assist school boards in 
this respect, by means of written reports, made out at the 
time of my annual school visitation. In these reports I usually 
enumerated what was lacking in the equipment of the school 
room, and recommended the purchase of what seemed to me 
necessary and practical, exercising due care that my rec- 
ommendations were m Keeping with the financial ability of 
the district. On the whole, this plan has been attended with 
good results. Fifty-three schools are reported as being organ- 
ized in accordance with the manual of the course of study, 
which number is approximately correct. Thirty-one pupils 
graduated in the common district schools the past year, while 
the total number of graduates since 1889, when the first grad- 
uating exercises were held, is over one hundred. 

The progress of grading the country schools is retarded by 
the frequent change of teachers, still more, on account of the 
large number of inexperienced teachers taken into our schools 
annually. Many of them are not sufficiently familiar with 
the provisions of the manual to undertake and carry out the 
work as laid down. It has been my aim, while visiting these 
schools, to ^make plain the advantages derived from a course 
of study and to awaken the interest of Ihe school and patrons 
in its favor. The teachers' institutes have done much in the 
way of emphasizing the need of proper classification. The fre- 
quent reference to the manual of the course of study in the 
examination questions, has prompted many to make the 
manual a subject of more thorough investigation, and it is 
safe to say that it now occupies a place in the teacher's 
library. 

Ten out of seventeen towns have withheld money for library 
purpose. Wherever proper management prevails, the books are 
a great help, Lack of conveniences for keeping the books, as 
well as neglect in keeping the records, may in time consti- 
tute grounds for arguments against the library. While the 
number of pupils enrolled has decreased there is an increase 
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in the total number of days' attendance. This, however, is 
not due to more regular or constant attendance, but rather to 
the fact that many districts schools are maintained for a 
longer period than in former years. 

Though* this county has had a fair representation at the 
normal schools for some years past, yet but few country schools 
are in charge of teachers who have had more than a term or 
two training at these schools. "We want a good teacher'" is 
an exprission frequently heard from members of school boards; 
some of whom subsequently engage a teacher without a word 
of inquiry beyond that of, "have you a certificate?" Intel- 
ligent discrimination on the part of school boards would do 
much to advance the standard of the teachers. 

The average wages paid to male teachers was $41 ; to female 
teachers, $29, nearly, which rs a slight advance in wages, 

compared with the previous year. 

Teachers' meetings were held at four different points — the 
time of meeting being arranged in consecutive order, which 
enabled teachers to attend at several different places. A 
union meeting of two days was held during the holidays. 

CLARK COUNTY. 

GEORGE E. CROTHERS, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The schools of this county during the year ending June 30, 
1892, have shown only the quiet, steady growth that has char- 
acterized them for several years past. The material develop- 
ment of this county, which has been quite marked recently, 
has noticeably affected the growth and prosperity of the schools. 
Each school year shows new districts oragnized, new departments 
added in the graded schools, new school houses erected and a 
steady increase in school population. During the past year 
there was an increase of four hundred and forty-five in pupils 
between the ages of four and twenty, and I think a corres- 
ponding increase is noticeable in attendance. There is, how- 
ever, a marked absence of the older pupils in our country 
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schools. Of course, some of these have left home to attend 
the graded or high schools in the cities and villages, but I 
have reason to believe that many of our pupils leave school 
and study forever, at the age of fourteen or fifteen. For this 
reason I have emphasized the work of reading in our schools; 
not that I have advised that other work should be dropped 
out or neglected, but that everything so far as possible 
should be made to contribute to making the pupil an intelli- 
gent reader. I must say to the credit of our teachers, that 
many of them have done good work in this direction. They 
have read a great deal themselves, they have used the books 
of the township libraries quite extensively, and very many of 
them have purchased some of the books on the list and have 
taken them into their schools. 

A large majority of the districts furnish free text-books, 
and in many instances two sets of school readers have been 
purchased to give a larger supply of reading matter. 

Notwithstanding the special stress placed upon reading, I 
have urged teachers to continue the grading of country 
schools as set forth in the "Manual." During the year sixteen 
pupils have completed the course and secured diplomas. 

The transient nature of our teaching force makes it neces- 
sary to do over and over again much of the work done in the 
past. This county does not supply itself with teachers, so 
that there is a slight influx from abroad. We gladly welcome 
successful and experienced teachers, but this is no longer a 
backwoods county, and we want the best and only the best. 

Our school houses are, with very few exceptions, fine build- 
ings. Nearly all are seated with patent desks, and most of 
them are filled with slate-stone blackboards and all kinds of 
necessary apparatus. Within the past three years thousands 
of dollars have been expended in school supplies. 

In many instances little attention was paid to the appear- 
ance of the school premises, but since the matter was agitated 
in connection with the prize offered by the governor, I can 
see a great improvement. 
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On the whole, all the necessary conditions for good schools 
exist. The only problem is to keep the schools supplied with 
teachers of enthusiasm, earnestness and tact, and who know 
something of the best modern school methods. 

DUNN COUNTY. 

J. E. FLORIN, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Of the one hundred and thirty teachers teaching at one time 
during last winter, twenty-three held first grade certicfiates, 
thirty two second grade and the rest third grade, except 
two who held limited state certificates. So-called limited 
third grade certificates were granted only when a scarcity of 
teachers prevailed. 

Again, of these teachers, thirty had some training at normal 
schools and seven more at colleges or academies. The number 
of high grade teachers and those of special training has 
rapidly increased during the past two years. At present 
the county's representation at the normal schools is the largest 
it has ever been. 

I regret that salaries have not increased in the ratio of pro- 
ficiency; thus, as ever, teaching remains a stepping stone or 
makeshift for many. The average salary of teachers in this 
and I suppose in other counties is not high enough to assure 
to the schools the inestimable benefit of thorough prepara- 
tion and long experience. 

Of the 6,673 cihldren of school age, 4,853 attended public 
schools. A number of parochial schools were conducted in 
the counby; but, as I have no reports from them, I cannot 
tell just how many are deprived of all and any schooling, 
but I fear that the number is entirely too large. I espe- 
cially regret that as a rule children of fourteen or fifteen years 
are kept at home. With the increase of years, maturer 
powers and a deeper realization of the \alue of a liberal 
common school education, we undoubtedly could achieve grand 
results with many a youth now kept at home. Many dis- 
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tricts have school for but six months during the year, six 
liours a day, in all seven huadred and twenty hours, not de- 
ducting recesses or holidays. Surely wise parents can plan 
their work so as to give to their dear ones the benefit of 
thirty times twenty-four hours of schooling each year. 

A large majority of schools are well furnished with modern 
apparatus and helps in teaching. In this line many dis- 
tricts have been generous almost to a fault. Let us not lose 
sight of the fact, however, that skillful teachers alone are 
able to secure to patrons returns for their generous invest- 
ment. 

During the last year three more towns adopted the township 
library system. Twelve of the twenty-two towns have the 
books. The best teachers find in these books their best aids 
to enliven and supplement text-book work and to aid them in 
leading pupils to love good reading* 

During the last school year twenty more schools were organ- 
ized according to the provisioQS of the Wisconsin course of 
study. We are fast getting tired of haphazard, unbusiness-like 
school work, which some call education. If systematic work is 
good for the city schools, it is for those of the country. 
System saves time, labor and annoyance, and brings better 
returns for money invested. 

Some very successful exercises for graduates of the common 

schools were held during the past two years. Looking back 
from this mile post ia the country scholar's life, we foimd 

many striving to reach the goal; looking forward, we saw 

that it was but a round in the ladder of progress. 

JACKSON COUNTY. 

F. B. DELL, SUPERINTENDEXT. 

During the past year six new school houses have been built 
and a large number of the old buildings repaired and reseated 
with patent desks. In many of the districts the school boards 
liave purchased much needed apparatus and have provided 
more suitable blackboards for the use of the schools 
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Thirty-four of the districts observed Arbor Day and one 
hundred and ninety trees were planted. I have noticed that 
in some of the districts the efforts of the pupils and teachers 
have been supplemented by the patrons of the schools, and 
that the people begin to look with pride upon their school 
house and grounds. 

A summer school of six weeks was held in Black River 
Falls, beginning July 11, 1892. This school had for its aim the 
aiding of the teachers of the county, and was attended by 
sixty-seven persons, about sixty of whom were actual teachers 
in our schools. Teachers in attendance holding limited cer- 
tificates were allowed to devote their time to those branches 
in which they were deficient and to re-file papers on which 
satisfactory standings had been attained. As a result of this 
school and the earnest work done by the teachers, I was 
enabled at the last examination to secure enough teachers to 
supply our schools without granting any limited certificates. 

An institute of one week was held at Black River Falls, on 
the week folio winor the close of the summer school. 

The total amount paid for teachers' wages during the year 
ending June 30, 1892, was $28,904.88, of which the male 
teachers received $9,061.58 and the female teachers $19,843.30. 
The average wages paid male teachers during the last year 
were $39.54. The average wages paid females were $28.42. 
Last year the averages were $36.87 and $28.23 respectively. 

In this county twenty-five of the schools are organized in 
accordance with the manual of the course of study and during 
the past year nine pupils obtained the common school diploma. 

Eleven of the towns of the county have adopted the town 
library system, and during the past year about four hundred 
volumes have been purchased, making a total of over fifteen 
hundred volumes in all. This system is proving highly bene- 
ficial where it has been adopted, and the other towns wU soon 
fall into line. 

In conclusion I will say that as a whole I believe our schools 
are in the line of advancement. They are increasing in nurn-^ 
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ber and usefulness. Teachers, as a rule, show an earnest de- 
sire for improvement, and school boards demand scholarship 

and experience in teachers. These are hopeful signs, and in 
the coming term I hope that with the earnest co-operation of 
the friends of education that the schools of our county may 
take a long stride in advance. 

GREEN LAKE COUNTY. 

LILLIAN HUFF, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The Arbor Day movement has caused a deal of improvement 
in Green Lake county during the past two years. It has 
not confined itself to improving yards by planting trees, 
shrubs and flowers; building tences, leveling the grounds, 
clearing the yards, etc. ; but to improvements indoors as well. 
School houses have been painted, re-seated and furnished with 
needed school supplies. Districts which have only a six 
naonths' term of school during the winter have not done much 
in this work. They are behind because we cannot create that 
interest in the school board which we do in the schools and 
their teachers. 

The schools of this county need. In different localities per- 
haps, a dictionary, new seats, maps, etc., but in a majority of 
cases they are quite well supplied. 

The towns of Princeton, Brooklyn and Marquette have the 
"Public School Library." Brooklyn and Marquette schools 
have used the books to great advantage. 

The teachers of the county have started a circulating li 
brary having thirteen volumes. We hope to add to this year 
by year. These books have been sent out four times during 
the year. 

The schools are well graded, considering the irregular at- 
tendance, variety of text-books in some districts, advancement 
along some favored line of work, to departments instead of the 
better division of thfee, etc. 

The want of interest on the part of patrons is shown by the 
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small attendance at the annual scliool meetings, lack of visita- 
tion in schools, and lack of knowledge pertaining to school 
affairs. 

The teachers are, as a class, faithful, energetic workers, and 
are ^ell qualified for their work. If patrons were as progres- 
sive and earnest as teachers the ideal country, school would 
not be very distant. 

Examinations for diplomas were held twice during the year 
on the same date in each district. Out of twenty-five ap- 
plicants eleven were successful. 

The Teachers' Association held four meetings during last win- 
ter. The average attendance of teachers was about thirty- 
five. A keen incerest was aroused in these meetings — many 
citizens, school officers and pupils attending. 

LA FAYETTE COUNTY. 

L. HENRY JOHNSON, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The schools of this county are gradually improving in con- 
dition for work and the qualifications of teachers. 

Few school rooms are now without the modern seat, the 
best and most durable slate is being purchased for black- 
boards and many schools need no more of the common appar- 
atus for teaching purposes. 

Arbor Day has stimulated the improvement of school grounds 
and in the course of a few years we shall have some model 
schools in this respect whose influence will extend across 
their district lines. The library system seems to have come 
to stay in the majority of towns in this county and its appar- 
ent permanence here gives promise of its ultimate introduc- 
tion elsewhere. A variety of text-books will creep into the 
schools in spite of all the superintendent may do, and under 
present conditions, it would seem futile to do any more than 
attempt to lessen an evil contiaually invited by our non- 
uniform system of text books. 

A classification record and system of reports modeled after- 
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the course of study has been introduced, and in directing 
the teachers to a better and more^ intelligent gradation of 
their schools has been a success; but it requires the constant 
attention of the supeirntendent to keep it alive. 

An examination of previous reports shows a small but 
-encouraging increase in the average wages paid teachers in 
the county for the past four years. 

Excepting a half-dozen, all teachers have had training in 
schools other than the common schools in which they teach. 

The normal school at Platteville furnishes a good number of 
the teachers in the western part of the county, and the three 
high schools at Argyle, Darlington and ShuUsburg supply a 
majority of the remainder. 

Teachers have been cut down to the actual needs of the 
schools as far as possible, and this, besides raising the 
standard of qualification, has resulted in the retention of the 
fame teacheis for the entire year in many schools where th\s 
was not betore the custom. 

Public sentiment is the only compulsory law which seems to 
affect attendance in this county. No effort whatever appears 
to have been made tc enforce the present or former statutes, 
nor has it been necessary in many cases. The statistical 
reports would indicate the contrary, but they are not reliable. 

While on the whole progress may be reported it is not uni- 
form. Some towns as far as the school library system is con- 
cerned seem inconvertible, while others could not now be 
induced to abolish it; some districts maintain schools which 
would be intolerable in other communities. In most cases the 
school may be taken as a tolerably fair [index of the intelli- 
geace and progressiveness of the people supporting it. 

\ ROCK COUNTY, (2nd District. ) 

DAVID THRONE, SUPERINTENDENT. 

^here are eighty-six districts under my supervision. Of these 
a^i but five are district schools of one department Many of 
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our school houses are old, having been built when the coun- 
try was new. During the past few years a very great improve- 
ment has been made in the school buildings and their sur- 
roundings. Many new buildings with modern improvements 
have been erected. Much attention has been paid to the ques- 
tion of proper seating and the supply of better blackboards. 

The Arbor Day movement, inaugurated by your department, 
has done more to arouse the interest of the public in regard 
to the improvement of our school grounds than any other 
measure for years. I am glad to note this line of improve- 
ment and believe it ha^ come to stay. One of the most notable 
effects of the Arbor Day strife is the interest shown by the 
pupils themselves in beautifying their school houses. 

The average school board has been, on the whole, indifferent 
to the question of proper apparatus for school work. Much of 
the fault lies with teachers who have in many cases neglected 
to take proper care of what has been placed in their hands or 
to use it to the best adavntage. 

Four towns of my district retain from year to year money 
for libraries, as provided by law. The money is expended 
judiciously and we are beginning to see good results. With 
respect to libraries the fact becomes evident that those 
districts which realize the most good from them are those 
taught by teachers who know how to make a practical use of 
the books. One reason why only four towns out of ten have 
libraries is that the great majority of the ^people have an 
abundance of books and papers, and do not realize the need as 
they otherwise would. 

One of the points of greatest weakness has been the lack of 
uniformity in gradation. Country pupils entering city 
schools were found to be behind their grades in much of the 
general work. The introduction of the manual of the course 
of study has worked a great change. It took years for the 
teachers to understand its true merits, but now it is the 
school room guide of 95 per cent, of the teachers of the dis- 
trict. Our schools are on the whole very well graded. 
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Another line of improvement is shown by a greater regu- 
larity in attendance. We. graduate from thirty to forty each 
year and the number is steadily increasing. The knowledge 
that high school principals will, under certain conditions, 
accept the diplomas as credentials for entering the high school 
has acted as a very great stimulus. A uniform system of 
classification has been introduced in all the schools, a result 
of which is to assure an understanding between the outgoing 
teacher and her successor. The teachers express themselves 
as well pleased with it and seem disposed to make it a success. 

With respect to wages our average is deplorably low. This 
is not, however, wholly owing to "closeness" on the part of 
the patrons, but is the result of the great number of successful 
applicants for teachers' certificates and, as a consequence, an 
over supply of teachers. Many beginners will offer to teach 
at a much lower figure than the districts are really willing 
to pay. 

We now come to the most important subject of all — the char- 
acter, etc., of the teachers. Permit me to quote from my 
annual report of 1890. "In his report for the year 1887 my 
predecessor, H. C. Thom said, ' Our teachers are too young. 
They lack that maturity of judgment and training which is 
essential to the successful trainingr of children.' This state- 
ment is only too true. Young and immature boys and girls 
are promised schools conditioned upon their receiving certifi- 
cates. A premium is thus placed upon incompetency. I cannot 
too strongly urge upon the district boards the necessity of 
discrimination in selecting teachers. Too much attention has 
been paid in the past to the question of wages and not enough 
to the peculiar fitness of the teacher under consideration for 
the place. If the people would only insist upon it that the 
teacher should be fitted for the work by natural ability and 
thorough preparation, and pay wages high enough to enable 
the teacher to make teachino- a life work, we would have 
better schools. '* There has been steadily growing a change 
for the better. Teachers are seeking more knowledge and 
making better preparation for work. 
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MANITOWOC COUNTY. 

C. E. PATZER, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Our rural school system sprang up of necessity and has 
moved on by virtue of its own momentum. Since its incipiency 
no permanent progress has been made and none can be made 
so long as present conditions prevail. To question the efficacy 
of the system might, however, subject one to the charge of 
being unpatriotic so identified has it become with our institu- 
tions; yet, if there are serious defects in it we can only hope 
to see them removed by holding them up before the public, 
because public sentiment must work the change if change be 
necessary, and the better the shortcomings of the system are 
realized the better will be the remedial measure applied. The 
greatest enemy of rural schools is the professional eulogist 
whose connection with them was severed years ago and whose 
pictures are wonderfully colored by the hand of time. 

Country schools have performed a great work in the past, 
and were they blotted out of existence the vacuum would be 
sorely felt, but they do not meet the increasing demands of 
times. They contain elements of strength that graded schools 
can never possess, but we fail to realize fully from these ad- 
vanages because of certain inherent defects in the system. 
The country cross road schools are the ideal American schools, 
but that should not blind us to some glaring imperfections 
that must be remedied before they will minister properly to 
the needs of our people. 

There are two lines along which reforms can profitably be 
made. First, an educational qualification should be demanded 
of county superintendents which will result in securing better 
superintendents; second, means should be provided for the 
training of teachers specially intended for ungraded schools, 
which will result in better teachers. 

We too often do things by halves. The law is quite explicit 
in specifying the duties of the county superintendent, but no 
provision is made to ensure the fulfillment of these duties. That 
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is left largely to chance. The superintendent is by law compelled 
to certify as to the qualifications of his teachers. He is com- 
pelled to conduct institutes designed to give professional train- 
ing and inspiration to his teachers. He is compelled to super- 
vise the schools of his county and criticize methods of instruc- 
tion. In short, he is to be the guiding educational spirit, and 
the law does not even require that he be a teacher! The state 
department, realizing the incompetence of superintendents 
attempts palliative measures that make matters worse since 
public attention is thereby drawn away from the charming 
inconsistencies of the superintendency. Because the superinten- 
dent cannot conduct his institute lor lack of academic and pro- 
fessional training the state furnishes conductors who do it for 
h'm, and his labors are confined to keeping a record of attend- 
ance and providing boarding places for teachers. Questions for 
his examinations are furnished him, and he is content to ex- 
amine his teachers through other men's minds. To cap the 
climax and secure perfect uniformity in examination the answer- 
papers should be corrected by a central authority as well. The 
county superintendent occupies a position not a whit inferior 
to the high school principal — let his qualifications be those 
demanded of the high school principal. Then, with special 
qualifications for his work he can command the respect of his 
teachers and exert a benign influence over their work. 

But, however efficient the superintendent may be, so long 
as boys and girls are by our laws permitted to enter a school 
as teachers, on whose benches they may have sat as pupils 
the year before, so long his efiforts to elevate the schools are 
woefully limited. Country schools cannot be made better unless 
the places made vacant by the withdrawal of experienced 
teachers are again filled by persons of mature years and who 
have enjoyed some special training as a prerequisite to engag- 
ing in the work of teaching. Under the present method of certi- 
fication of teachers that is impossible. It is a sad reflection upon 
us as a nation that we consign the education of our children in 
many instances to persons of immature years, with no special 
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aptitude or preparation for their calling, and whose only induce- 
• ment to enter the business appears to be the hope of earning 
enough money to aid in acquiring a subsequent profession, 
other than teaching. We exemplify the old adage, "truth is 
often stranger than fiction, " when arguments must be advanced 
to prove that some professional training should form a part of 
a teacher's equipment for educating children. 

Were there more normal schools and could their course of 
study be so arranged that students could within a reasonable 
time acquire a fair academic training together with some pro- 
fessional skill in imparting knowledge, the problem of how to 
supply country schools with suitable teachers would be solved. 
But under present conditions it is altogether out of the question 
to expect proper assistance from that quarter. Graduates of 
normal schools never go back to district schools. It is only 
in an indirect way that they exert an influence upon them. 
Nor should we be deluded by the hope that summer schools 
will materially assist in creating a professional body of 
teachers. Their instruction is apt to be warped by the con- 
stant tendency to prepare students net to teach but to pass 
the impending examination. What is needed is a permanent 
institution of some kind where students of fair scholarship can 
spend a year or more in preparation to teach a country school. 
Space forbids entering into a detailed discussion of the training 
school proposed, so a few general suggestions mus-* suffice. 
In the first place as the object of such a school would be to 
provide teachers for a country school there must be estab- 
lished a sufficient number to guarantee a full supply of 
teachers, and in the second place the instruction in such a 
school should be limited to the elementary branches, with 
theory and art of teaching added. These should be taughU 
thoroughly and logically and with a view of illustrating ped — 
agogic principles, thus imbuing students with proper methods, 
of teaching in a rational and no dogmatic way. All so-calle3 
higher instruction may with propriety be omitted. 

The instructor must be a thorough school man conversant 
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with country schools, their product and their needs. In con- 
junction with the superintendent he should be empowered to 
accept or reject candidates applying for admission. They 
should be subjected to a searching oral examination to de- 
termine their scholastic ability, and whether they possess 
cheerfulness, serenity and strength of mind, and love for 
children, which last is so vital to success in elementary work. 
All persons in whom the promise for becoming good teachers 
cannot be found should be denied admittance. All who con- 
template entering the business of teaching should be required 
to attend such a training school. Certificates of attendance 
should entitle the holders, without further examination, to 
teach in any district school for the space of three years. The 
certification of third grade teachers would then disappear and 
this would produce a salutary efifect upon graded and high 
schools whose instruction is now too much afifected by the 
character of the tests required at teachers' examination. 

It may be urged that the scheme here advocated is too 
chimerical to be ever carried out, and that the state could 
Hot afford the expense. Possibly, but the fact nevertheless 
remains that the crying need of the times is trained teachers 
for country schools. Our present method of certification of 
teachers, our institutes, teachers' meetings and summer schools 
^re educational forces entirely inadequate to supply a profes- 
sionally trained body of teachers. 

POLK COUNTY. 

CARRIE ASP, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Though the schools of Polk county are not by any means what 
"they should be, yet we have great reason for feeling en- 
Oouraged. Our teachers are nearly all quite young and have 
ti ot become so rooted in their own way of doing things, that 
tihey cannot change. As a rule the teachers are beginning to 
x^ealize more and more the importance of their work, and are 
vrorking for improved methods. 

Last year we made an effort to do our work according to the 
1- S. S. 
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plan of the manual, but, although there was an improvement 
in the work, our schools are still far from being properly 
graded. 

The demand for good teachers is greater than the supply- 
Good teachers are usually appreciated and many districts are 
willing to pay for value received. 

Our institutes have been characterized by attentiveness and 
faithfulness. 

Our summer schools of '91 and '92 were well attended^by the 
teachers and some good work was done. 

Our associations have been very helpful. A plan of local 
associations will be tried this year. 

Our town school libraries are slowly increasing in number 
and size. The people do not yet realize the value of the 
library books, and the teachers unacquainted with the books 
*ail to make proper use of them. 

I find, however, that the children who have had the use of 
the library books are much more intelligent and take greater 
interest in boo>s and all school work. 

Many of our schools are poorly supplied with blackboards 
and proper books, but we hope the time will soon come when 
officers will value the time of their children and teachers 
sufficiently to provide what is necessary for good work. 

Last spring as I passed through the county I was much 
gratified to see the results of the Arbor Day work. Nearly 
every school in the county worked with a will. The yards 
were raked ; stumps, stones and refuse matter removed ; flower^ 
beds of various sizes and shapes were made; shrubs and trees 
were planted. Nearly all this work was done by the teacher- 
(in most cases a lady) and the school children. The choice 
of trees was not always the best, and the planting was probably 
not done skilfully, yet I believe the results of the work will 
be lasting. Nearly every child in the county delights in tell- 
ing what xce did Arbor Day. 
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SAUK COUNTY. 

W. H. 8CHULZ, SUPERIJJTENDENT. 

New school houses are rapidly takmg the place of old 
weather beaten and time worn structures which in many cases 
are but poor excuses. New school houses are building at the 
rate of seven to ten a year, and it must be said to the credit 
of our people that they build well. In most cases the build- 
ings cost from $800 to $1,300, and they are generally built 
according to the most approved modern plans, and well fur- 
nished throughout with the best appliances. 

From year to year district boards become more liberal in the 
purchase of needed apparatus and books, so that it can truly 
be said that there are very few schools not supplied with the 
most needed school apparatus. 

Teachers and parents are generally interested in the grada- 
tion of the country schools. In all cases where the school is in 
the hands of an experienced teacher, the grading is quite per- 
fect, but in nearly all cases when the school falls into the 
hands of an inexperienced teacher, the gradation suffers an 
injurious drawback. There is now no school in this county of 
which it could be said that it is not graded, or not working 
under the course of study; but there is, however, quite a num- 
ber suffering a temporary decline. 

There has been somewhat of a decrease in the whole number 
of days' attendance, caused by a general prevalence of sickness 
in the form of measles, diphtheria and other maladies which 
were more prevalent during last winter than during any pre- 
vious school year. 

The quality of our teachers is steadily improving and from 
year to year the number to whom first and second grade cer- 
tificates are granted is increasing. It is a recognized fact 
that, other things being equa^l, the higher grade teachers are 
the more successful. The records of this county may be 
brought as a most convincing proof of this; for instance, it 
appears in the year 1891, that of the fifty-eight teachers that 
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had graduates from the common schools, thirty-two had grad- 
uates in previous years of their work in this county, and that 
one of these holds a life state certificate; ten hold a first 
grade, and twenty-six second grade certificates, making a total 
of thirty-seven holding higher grades of certificates. 

For various reasons it was deemed expedient to have two di- 
ploma examinations during the year, and four trials have con- 
vinced all that it is better. All matter sent from this office 
to teachers goes through the hands of district clerks, and it 
seems to increase their interest in the teachers' work. A 
system of local teachers' institutes has been established in this 
county at fifteen different localities, with one principal and 
six assistant conductors for each place. Printed programs 
and courses are furnished all the teachers. Four institutes of 
one day each are held at each locality. These institutes 
seem to be a grand success as far as can now be judged. 

That our schools are in a healthy state of development no 
one doubts, but when one considers the fact that our comnion 
schools should give at least a complete common school educa- 
tion to all that attend them, then we all will have to admit 
that the work of universal education has only fairly begun. 

ST. CROIX COUNTY. 

LOVILA M. MOSHER, SUPERINTENDENT. 

I think I can report a healthy growth in the condition of the 
schools of St. Croix county the past year. There has been an 
increased interest in the care of school buildings and school 
yards. Many of the country schools were not in session on 
Arbor Day, so the day was not as generally celebrated as it 
otherwise would have been, but much was done in many of 
these districts to improve their yards, when their spring 
terms did open. 

There has not been the progress'made'in^complying with 
the library law that I had hoped for. Several new towns 
have retained the money, and purchased books, but there is 
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«till a large number that have failed to do so, and more 
-earnest work needs to be done along Ihis line. 

The teachers of the county are progressive as a class, and 
•eager to do good work and improve their scholarship. Many 
have availed themselves of the summer schools; others have 
taken a year or part of a year at the normal as soon as they 
<30uld afford to do so. The state questions have been used at 
the examinations, and have been a means toward securing 
good scholarship on the part of the teachers. An average of 
70 per cent, is required for a third grade certificate, with a 
minimum of 50 per cent. The plan of allowing teachers, hold- 
ing good third grade certificates, to come in at the next public 
^examination and write on second grade branches only, and so 
secure a higher grade certificate, has worked very nicely, and 
has been an incentive to better scholarship. 

The teachers' associations and institutes are always well 
attended, and the majority of the teachers recognize in them a 
great aid to their work. 

VERNON COUNTY, 

D. O. MAHONEY, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Of the one hundred and fifty-four school buildings in this 
county, one hundred and forty-nine are reported by district 
and town clerks in good condition. A very commendable in- 
terest has been taken in the past two years toward the erec- 
tion of more suitable buildings for school purposes. The old, 
•child-deforming tiench seats are fast going out of use, to be 
replaced by the most improved furniture. Many of our school 
houses are finely furnished by the most improved black boards, 
maps, charts and globes. School boards expended the past 
year for school furniture, alone, $1,668.67, an increase of 
:$825.51 over the previous year. One thousand four hundred 
and seventy-three dollars and thirty-two cents were expended 
ior apparatus and but few schools now remain unfurnished. 

Eleven towns have complied with the provisions of the town 
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library law. I have labored earnestly to convince town officers 
to put this law into efifect, and, while many have cheerfully 
complied, others have turned a deaf ear and have fortified 
themselves behind that little word "may," which is found in 
the law. Wherever the law has been faithfully tried, the 
teachers, pupils and school officers are enthusiastic in it& 
behalf. Teachers have much to do toward ci eating a healthy 
sentiment in its favor. I know of no better way to convince 
the people of the wisdom of this law than to urge teachers to 
use the books to the best possible advantage. Its growth and 
influence will spread to other towns in time. 

The number of schools organized in accordance with the 
manual of the course of study is reported to be one hundred 
and seven. At one time nearly every school in the county 
was graded and well classified according to the manual, but 
the frequent change of teachers, especially a change from the 
experienced to the ine:^perienced, has to some extent been the 
means of keeping a portion, of these schools disorganized. 
About one hundred and twenty cf our schools that are in 
charge of our most experienced teachers are well graded and 
in a very satisfactory condition. "Eternal vigilance" is the 
price of success in keeping the schools well graded and clas- 
sified. Little help can be expected from school officers in this 
respect, due principally to the fact that they know nothing 
concerning the management of schools and are very indifferent 
to the principles that underlie the proper gradation of our 
country schools. It therefore depends very much upon the 
watchfulness of the county superintendent whether the schools 
remain well graded any great length of time or not. Seventy 
pupils received diplomas of graduation from the district 
schools the past year. A committee of three teachers is 
usually appointed to take charge of the examination at each 
place and forward to my office at the close of the examination 
the papers of all applicants likely to pass the examination. 
Many of these graduates are now in the high and graded 
schools of this comity. 
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From year to year our people are becoming more generous in 
giving financial encouragement to our schools. The amount 
expended last year for school purposes was $52,886.00, a gain 
of $3,093.00 over the previous year. Teachers' wages have in- 
creased steadily from year to year until the average wages are 
'now $37.68 per month for males and $23.96 for females. The 
demand for good teachers is excellent and the inferior class is 
being practically put off. Our best teachers are constantly 
employed at good wages. The teachers are responding to the 
demand for higher qualifications, and in short availing them- 
selves of all privileges that will tend to make them stronger 
teachers. 

A summer school was organized in the city of Viroqua last 
simimer, and one hundred and seventy persons were enrolled. 
The teachers' associations the past year have been exception- 
ally large and profitable. The largest institute in the state 
was held here last spring. Our institutes and teachers' associa- 
tions have been growing in numbers and interest until it has 
become difficult to find buildings large enough to accommodate 
the public. My purpose has been to keep our school work con- 
tinually before the people. The institutes, associations, summer 
school circulars and the newspapers of the county have been 
the means through which we have attempted to spread the 
information we deemed necessary. It has been my aim to furn- 
ish the people a stronger teaching force, and to do that it 
became necessary to encourage and stimulate teachers to 
greater exertion and at the same time create a demand upon 
the part of the public for a superior class of teachers. 

WINNEBAGO COUNTY. 

JOHN HARRINGTON, SUPERINTENDENT. 

The schools of Winnebago county are in a reasonably pros- 
perous and healthy condition. The general character of the 
work done will, in my judgment, compare very favorably with 
that of other counties in the state. Indeed, it would be 
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strange if it did not, this county being the seat of the largest 
normal school in the state, and having four excellent high 
schools. As a result the supply of teaching material that 
ofifers itself is greatly in excess of the number of teachers re- 
quired. The examination and certification of teachers is, per- 
haps, the superintendent's most important duty. It involves 
the welfare of the schools, and the somewhat conflicting 
financial interests of both taxpayers and teachers. The two ex- 
tremes to be avoided are, first, issuing so few certificates as to 
entail haidship on school boards in securing teachers; and 
second, issuing so many as to enable inferior teachers to 
secure a large number of the schools by underbidding those 
who have made special preparation for the work at consider- 
able expense. In this case the best product of the county is 
driven out, and goes to counties where better rate of wages 
is maintained; the average grade of the home teachers being 
thereby reduced. 

A superintendent should hold up the wage rate by holding 
up the average grade of the teaching force. He must culti- 
vate a high ideal in both teachers and school boards, and 
furnish for the schools a sufficient number of legally qualified 
teachers properly selected from the best of those who present 
themselves as candidates for certificates. 

I have found the limited third grade certificate (six months) 
to be my most effective instrument in improving both the 
average grade of teaches and the average rate of wages. The 
great majority of the teachers hold third grade certificates. 
School boards know but little of the comparative values of 
different third grade certificates. A low standing under one 
superintendent is often a high standing under another. What 
I found to be most needed is two grades of certificates that 
will divide the great body of teachers into two nearly equal 
groups. I found the limited third grade certificate answers 
this purpose admirably. A school officer can then tell at a 
glance whether a certain teacher is well qualified or is below 
medium. In 1891, of one hundred and seventy-eight third 
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grade certificates issued one-half were of the limited variety. 
In 1892, of one hundred and ninety-four third grade issued, 
seventy were limited. The result thus far is satisfactory. At 
a rough estimate, nearly one-half of those who received limited 
certificates have since attended the normal school or a high 
school. Nearly all have done some good systematic work for 
self-improvement. Even some old teachers were quietly re- 
minded that it is well to do a little reviewing from time to 
time. While nine out of ten teachers are satisfied with a 
full thir'l grade certificate and will not strive for anything 
higher, a similar proportion are utterly dissatisfied with a 
limited third grade and will make a lively struggle for a full 
third grade. School officers fully appreciate the difference be- 
tween the full and the limited third grade, and exercise an 
active choice as between the two. The selecting of teachers is 
less of a lottery, and the better teachers are more often 
selected for the better positions. The common divisions into 
first, second and third grade certificates is useful to village 
and graded schools, but of almost no practical value to the 
district schools. Such a division as I have indicated above is 
far more useful. 

In visiting the schools perhaps nothing within the range of 
my observation calls for criticism and consideration more 
than the fact that the pupils found in the district schools are 
small children. In schools numbering from twenty to thirty 
pupils, it is unusual to find more than three, four or five who 
are over thirteen years of age. About three-fourths of these 
are girls. Young men and young women do not go to school as 
they did some years ago. The condition is worthy of careful 
thought on the part of those interested in the efficiency of the 
common schools. 

The "Course of Study" has done something to reach these 
larger boys and girls. As yet, a majority of the teachers have 
not been convinced either of the practicability or the useful- 
ness of the course of study. I think much progress has been 
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made in the past two years, but much still remains to be 
done. 

Five towns out of sixteen have withheld money under the 
township library law, and books have been purchased as re- 
quired. The libraries are found very profitable wherever estab- 
lished. The books are read by the pupils with much eagerness, 
and are taken home and read by the older members of the 
amilie s 



THE WISCONSIN SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The growth of the Wisconsin Summer School for teachers 
during the past two years affords gratifying evidence of its 
usefulness. It was organized in 1887 in accordance with a 
recommendation of the Wisconsin Teachers' Association, and 
under the direction of a committee from that body. The 
lecture rooms of the university were thrown open for its ac- 
commodation, and the laboratories and illustrative apparatus 
of the university were made available so far as necessary for 
its use. Its aim was to afford to those engaged in teaching in 
the high and grammar schools of the state superior oppor- 
tunities for summer study, with a view to expanding their 
knowledge and improving their methods of instruction. The 
experiment, for such it was regarded, proved moderately suf»- 
cessful the first year. Five instructors were employed, most of 
whom were professors in the university, and eight different 
courses of instruction were offered. During this summer forty 
pupils were enrolled in the school. The following year some 
assistance was given to the enterprise by the board of regents 
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of the university and the board of regents of normal schools, 
and the attendance was slightly increased. In 1889, the state 
legislature made a small appropriation of a thousand dollars a 
year to aid in maintaining the school, and in consequence the 
teaching force for that summer was increased to eight and 
the courses of instruction to sixteen. A marked advance in 
the attendance followed, the enrollment reaching one hundred 
and four. Since then the school has grown every year. In 
1891 eleven instructors were employed, giving twenty-four 
courses, and one hundred and forty-five students were enrolled; 
while at the last session there were thirteen instructors, 
thirty-two courses, and one hundred and ninety students. An 
examination of the enrollments shows that the great majority 
of those in attendance are actual teachers in the schools of 
the state, so that the institution seems^to be attaining the 
end for which it was established. With a view to meeting 
the wants of different classes of students some variation in 
branches of study offered at the school has been made from 
year to year. Further, to give variety and strength to the 
school some assistance has been sought from institutions 
in other states. In 1889, Professor Davis of Harvard Univer- 
sity, was brought here to give a course in physical geography. 
Professor Kimball from Johns Hopkins gave courses in physics 
in 1889 and 1890. Professor Coulter from De Pauw University 
gave a course in botany in 1889, and Professor Saunders from 
Cornell gave a course in physics. Most of the instruction in 
the school, however, has been given by members of the faculty 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

The statistics relating to the summer school for the years 
1891 and 1892 are given in the following tables: 
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THE COMMON SCHOOL FUND. 



The state superintendent is required by law to report to the 
governor biennially "plans for the improvement and manage- 
ment of the school fund. " During the first ten years after the 
formation of the state such reports were made with great 
care. Later reports of state superintendents have given little 
attention to this important subject. 

By the courtesy of other officers of the state administration 
I am able to present the results of some investigations relative 
to the past management ot the school lands and of the other 
sources from which the school fund is derived. lam convinced 
that millions of dollars have been lost to this fund, but the 
whole subject is so complicated and requires such long and 
patient investigation that I am unable to'show all the lines 
of loss in detail. I have secured aggregates, however, which 
abundantly prove the strong statement made above. 

In making this report I wish it distinctly understood that I 
am not placing the fault for this tremendous loss at the doors 
of individuals. 

The greatest losses have occurred in the sales of school 
lands and in the failure to collect penal fines. The system 
under which public land sales are made is radically defective. 
No business man would follow such a system in his private affairs. 
By the constitution the secretary of state, the state treas- 
urer and the attorney general are made the commissioners of 
public lands. Each of these officers is'personally and solely 
responsible for the administration of another great bureau of 
the state government which demands "persistent and engrossing 
thought. These commissioners are hampered in the work of 
protecting and selling these lands by the want of authority to 
pay the expenses of competent agents to view and inspect 
them. By this shortsighted economy the state has lost millions 
to save thousands. 

The building of a new railroad, the establishment of large 
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mills or industries, the discovery of mines of iron ore, an un- 
expected use for a kind of timber which had been of little 
worth, may cause state lands, which have been on the market 
for years suddenly to rise greatly in value. Private parties 
or corporations, with agents in the field, learn these facts and 
buy the lands before the public officers are informed of the 
change in the situation. 

Little has been done in later years because it has been 
thought that the public lands had been nearly all sold. Six 
hundred thousand acres of land belonging to the various trust 
funds are still to be sold and the state may easily save $1,500,- 
000 on their sale by giving the land commissioners fuller means 
and authority. 

When the state offers lands worth $15 or $25 per acre for 
$1.25 or $3.00 per acre no citizen can be blamed for purchasing 
them. The state has not only lost by selling lands at less 
than their value, but it has held at $1.25 per acre, for years, 
lands only worth fifty cents per acre, from lack of information 
on the part of the officers in charge or from their lack of author 
ity to make the necessary reduction in price. Some lands not 
now in the market are reputed to be worth $50 per acre. It is 
notorious that state lands covered with valuable timber have 
been sold, a fraction of the purchase price paid, the timber 
removed and the land then allowed to lapse to the state. The 
present land commissioners are making every effort within their 
power to secure the conviction of a large number of persons 
who have denuded public lands of timber in violation of the 
law, and they are finding a tremendous task before them — one 
to which their means are not adequate. 

A study of the state constitution, of the debates and discus- 
sions which preceded its adoption, and of the first reports of the 
state superintendent show that the founders of the common- 
wealth laid careful plans to secure for the children of the state 
for centuries to come the benefits flowing from a princely 
school fund. 

This fund was to be derived from the following sources: 
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1. Proceeds of lands granted by the United States for the 
support of schools. 

2. All moneys accruing to the state by forfeiture or escheat. 

3. All penalities for trespass on school lands. 

4. All fines collected in the several counties for breach of 
the penal laws. 

5. All moneys paid as an exemption from military duty. 

6. Five per cent, of the net proceeds of the sales of United 
States public lands. 

The most fruitful of these sources is the first — the sale of 
school lands. The earlier state superintendents estimated 
that over $5,000,000 would be received from these sales. 
Later developments showed that double that amount might 
easily have been secured. 

Since those estimates were made the state has received 
1,000,000 acres of selected lands in lieu of lands taken by the 
general government. About four-fifths of these selected lands 
belonged to the common school fund. Much of this land was 
valuable, but large amounts have been sold at from one-fifth to 
one-half their real worth. 

The school fund last September, with large accretions from 
other sources than the sale of school land, only amounted to 
$3,360,000. In this connection, and as a basis of comparison, 
the history of the lands owned by Cornell University in this 
state is instructive. The grant of 960,000 acieswas located in 
Northern Wisconsin. A large share of it was put on the 
market and sold at sixty cents per acre, before the majority 
of the beard of trustees of that institution understood its value. 
Since they learned its worth they have received $4,500,000 from 
it and now hold lands worth fully $1,500,000. Large sales of 
stumpage have been made at $20 per acre, and the land has 
been sold at $10 per acre after the pine timber was removed. 

The original grants to our state for school purposes amounted, 
according to the estimates of the earlier reports, to 1,474,720 
acres. After the sale of all but 60,000 acres the state can show 
but about $2, 000, 000 in its school fund CTed\\.^d. \>o \}das» ^Q>;ix^^, 
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Our magnificent heritage, the sacred birthright of helpless 
children, has been squandered and plundered by ruthless hands 

The Hon. A. C. Barry, in his report as state superintendent 
in 1858, deplored the gross negligence in dealing with the 
school funds. He said at that time, "Whoever attempts to 
divert any portion of our sacred school fund from its conse- 
crated purposes of education should feel that he is treading on 
holy ground. That noble fund is the hope of our people — of 
two hundred and sixty- four thousand children now living in our 
midst, and of millions yet unborn. They crave the boon of edu- 
cation, which is their chief, as well as best, inheritance and 
for that education they must ever rely upon the people's col- 
leges, the common schools of our state. Those children need a 
fit preparation, for they must soon wield the destinies of 
Wisconsin. Every dollar abstracted from the school fund, 
under whatever plea, will yet have to be replaced with more 
than compound interest, or igLorance, vice and crime will be 
the penalty of our children, and our children's children will 
have to suffer as the natural consequences of our misguided 
folly. " 

I recommend that the legislature order the immediate with- 
drawal from the market of all school lands owned by the state, 
and that no farther sales be made until the value of these 
^ands be fixed by competent and reliable appraisers. 

The following table shows the receipts to the common school 
und from sales of school lands, dues on certificates of sales, 
fines, penalties, forfeitures and taxes (the sources of this fund), 
the total dues outstanding on the certificates of sales, and 
loans, at the end of each fiscal year from 1849 to 1892, in- 
clusive. It also shows the total cash on hand, and the capital 
of this fund .at the end of each fiscal year. 
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THE PENAL FINES. 

The third source of revenue to the school fund, mentioned in 
iihe above list, is fines. In this case lax laws and lax adminis- 
tration have lost hundreds of thousands of dollars, but even 
here we must be content to show aggregates as only long con- 
tinued investigations would show a fraction of the losses in 
detail. 

The constitution of the state provides that the "clear pro- 
ceeds of all fines collected in the several counties for the breach 
of the penal laws" shall be added to the school funds. Our 
statutes provide that magistrates shall report and remit such 
fines to the county treasurers within thirty days after they 
collect them. The county tieasurers are directed to remit the 
amount of all such fines received by them annually to the 
state treasurer. 

For the past forty-five years the school fund has received 
annual gains from this source, but the total is only a small 
fraction of the amount that should have been securrd. 

The following table, which shows the amount of fines re- 
ceived from the several counties for the past six years, is 
abundant proof of carelessness or dishonesty. 
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Penal Fines. 

As early as 1853, Hon. Azel, P. Ladd, state superintendent, 
said, in relation to these fines: 

"Judging from the amount which, from this source, finds its 
^w-ay into the treasury, it might be deemed that the state was 
in the enjoyment of a rare exemption from crime. The incon- 
sistency of this presumption with facts, leads to the other be- 
lief, that but a small portion of the fines collected are paid to 
the state. The amount cannot be small which is thus lost to 
tslie school fund from the suspicious negligence, or open dis- 
Ixonesty, of public officers. " 

An examination of the public records from 1870 to 1880 

shows that the annual additions to the school fund from this 

Source amounted to from $300 to $1,100 per annum. In 1881 

-Attorney General Wilson found that many county treasurers 

xvere placing the amounts of the fines paid to them in the 

general funds of their counties and not transmitting them to 

^he state treasurer. He commenced suit against one county 

treasurer and ultimately secured a favorable decision from the 

state supreme court which compelled the county treasurers to 

forward the amount of such fines in their hands to the state 

treasurer. In 1882 the school fund received $20,557.75 from 

this source. There has been a decrease since that time, as the 

subjoined table shows. Tnis table also shows that the amounts 

returned by the several counties frequently bear no fair pio 

portion to their population or wealth. The localities where 

the fundamental law of the land is violated are thus securing 

benefits at the expense of their more scrupulous neighbors. The 

laxity of the law robs children of their birthrights and puts a 

premium on dishonesty. 

The trouble is not now with the county treasurers — they pay 
to the state treasurer the amounts they receive — it lies with 
the many justices of the peace who have come to consider the 
fines as official perquisites. 

The following brief tables of contrasts makes the discrepan- 
t3ies mentioned more conspicuous. In the case of twelve 
cjounties I have given the population of each and the total 
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amount of fines paid in the years 1887 to 1892, inclusive. I 
have also added the totals for six counties which have paid 
large amounts in proportion to their population and the totals 
for six counties which have paid comparatively small amounts. 



Dane 

Rock 

Douglas 

Trempealeau . 

Jefferson 

Pierce 

6 Counties . 



59,fl78 


$6,510 


4H,3«0 


5,8-'6 


18,468 


8,851 


18,920 


3,'. 18 


34,ft80 


8.284 


«),885 


2,045 


189,501 


$24,T71 



Milwaukee. . . . 
Di>dge. .. .. 
Kewaunee . 
Washington.. 
Outagamie . . . 
Marquette 

6 Counties 



286,101 
44,984 
16,168 
22,751 
38,690 
9,676 



$1,947 
691 
4t 
285 
609 
110 



868,865 



$8,588 



I recommend that the legislature give authority to some com- 
petent officer, who is interested in the enlargement of the school 
fund, to examine the dockets of justices of the peace and to 
commence action against those who do not make complete ^ 
records of all convictions and fines in their dockets, or who do^ 
not report and remit the fines collected to the proper county^^ 
officers. 
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The following summary exhibits the several items tha* 
constitute the state school fund: 

Nominal amount of common pchool fund, $3,358,502.1 

Amounts represented by certificates of indebtedness 1,563, 700. d^^ 

Actual amount of funds available for investment $1 ,794,802.^(? 

Nominal amount of universitv fund $228,639.57 

Amount represented by certificates of indebtedness 1 11,000.00 

Actual amount available for investment $117,629.57 

ominal amount of agricultural college fund $296,054.00 

Actual amount available for investment 230,354.00 

mounts represented by certificates of indebtedness $60,600.00 

Nominal amount of normal school fund $1,774,375.42 

Amounts represented by certificates of indebtedness $515,700.00 

Actual amount available for investment $1,258,675.42 

Nominal amount of the entire school fund $5,652,461.49 

Total amount represented by certificates of indebtedness. . . 2,251,000.00 

Actual amount of productive funds $3,401,461.49 
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Certificates of Indebtedness. 

The language of the coDstitution clearly expresses an inten- 
"tioii to maice the school fund a perpetual, productive fund, the 
j>urpose of whose incon>e should be to lessen the burden of tax- 
ation for school purposes. It was to stand side by side with 
^he industries of the state in producing a revenue sufficient to 
xneet the demands of the state for popular education. 

It will be observed that the fund is derived from sources 
"which entail no burdens upon the people of the state. The 
^purposes of the fund can be realized only when it is in actual exist- 
ence as a productive fund independent of the taxable property 
of the state. The state government was made its trustee and 
the people of the state its beneficiaries. A brief statement of 
the present condition of the school fund is necessary to 
make evident the manner in which this sacred trust has been 
administered. 

The nominal amount of the school funds is $5,652,461,59. 
The report of the secretary of state shows that $2,251,900.00 
of this amount is in the form of certificates of indebtedness iix - 
the state of Wisconsin, and the remaining portion is invested 
in bonds in accordance with law. The certificates of indebtedness 
are evidences of the disappearance of nearly one-half of the 
the school funds. The rate of interest on these certificates is 
seven per cent. The state is thereby made debtor to the funds 
to which it bears the relation of trustee. The disadvantage 
that follows is evident. Instead of a productive fund whose 
income diminishes the weight of taxation, there is a state debt 
by reason of which the annual tax levy is greatly increased. 
A debt is not the equivalent of a productive fund. Were the 
entire fund available for loans in accordance with the require- 
ments of the constitution the income would be a charge upon 
private enterprises, and its use for public purposes would, to 
that extent, lessen public burdens. 

The common school fund may be taken as an illustration. 
For the year ending September 30, 1892, the entire common 
school fund income was $205,047.85. Of this amount $109,459.00 
was derived from tiie interest upon the certificates of indebted- 
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ness, and was raised by a tax upon the industry of the people 
of the state. Only a small Jpart of this would have been neces- 
sary had the entire fund been invested in the bonds of public 
corporations, as the fund in such case would have well-nigh 
earned an equivalent amount to take the place of the tax as a 
revenue to be used in the support of the common schools. No 
difficulty is experienced by the present commissioners in mak- 
ing safe investments of all the available school fund. The de- 
mand is greatly in excess of the amount at their disposal. 

The law which directed the investment of the school fund in 
the purchase of state bonds provided for the cancellation of the 
bonds and the substitution therefor of the certificates of indebted- 
ness. The certificates are non-negotiable and non-transferable* 
No provision whatever is made for their payment. The dis- 
cretionary authority of the commissioners, who are clothed with 
constitutional powers over its investment, is thereby destroyed 
by the force of statutory enactment. The effect is the creation 
of a perpetual state debt, requiring che levy and collection of 
an annual state tax to the amount of $157,570.00 to pay the 
interest thereon. The interest paid by the people thus far 
amounts to more than $4,200,000.00, and the process seems- 
only just begun. It is thus apparent that additional burdens- 
of taxation are the only fruits of the school fund, the very re- 
sult it was intended to avoid. 

The history of the management of the school fund is exceed- 
ingly difficult of definite statement. The records to be examined^ 
are so voluminous and of such a complicated character that expert- 
service for a long period of time would be required. 

Through the courtesy of the secretary of state access to the 
records was secured and an examination of them was made^ 
under the direction of the book-keeper of the state department. 
The late D. H. Tullis, former book-keeper in the state depart- 
ment for more than a quarter of a century, was consulted. He 
stated that it would be impossible to determine the facts because 
a large part of one side of the account had never been entered^ 
and the original vouchers were not on file in the office. 
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The number of vouchers in the **Volunteer Aid" account ex- 
ceeds two hundred thousand. Those in the *'War Fund" account 
exceed them in bulk but they are not numbered. As many of 
them represent large expenditures of money their number is 
probably less. None of the latter, however, are original docu- 
ments ; they all purport to be duplicates of the originals which 
were forwarded to Washington as evidence of the validity of 
the state's claim to reimbursement. Not having a clerical force 
adequate to the proper investigation of these accounts, a state- 
ment in detail of the disposition of the trust funds loaned to 
the state is not practicable. What follows will be confined to 
some of the things discovered upon examining the books and 
prior statements made by state officials. 

The statement of receipts and expenditures for ''war purposes, ' 
given on page 276 of secretary Timme's last biennial report, 
when compared with a like statement made under his direction 
and in pursuance of a joint resolution of the legislature of 
1882, published in a compilation of the laws relating to the 
sv^amp land fund, reveals discrepancies that do not admit of 
ready explanation. The task of explanation grows more em- 
"barassing upon comparing these with the ledgers in the state 
department and with following statement of the account between 
this state and the United States, furnished me, through the 
courtesy of Senator Vilas, by the treasurer of the United States. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

Office of the Secretary, 

Washington, D. C, August 2, 1892. 
Hon. William F. Vilas, United States Senate, 

Sir: Referring to the request for information contained in 
the enclosed letter addressed to you by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the State of Wisconsin, relative to the 
amount of money allowed and actually refunded to said state by 
the United States, on account of "War Claims," and credits 
given said state in its settlements with the United States on 
account of a direct tax apportionment, I have the honor to ad- 
vise you that the records of this department show the following 
payments on account of "War Claims'." 
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Cash advanced prior to ) Sept. 2, 1861 $205,000 00 

f July 18, 1862 110,000 00 

any settlement ) Sept. 30, 1862 147,163 83 

Paid by settlement No. 6050 of Feb. 1865 300,238 26 

" " " " 3011 Feb. 1870 *219,742 06 

" " " " 1359 Dec.1872 *42,567 49 

" " " " 7908 Oct. 1875 *10,347 53 

" " " " 7967 May 1887 24,103 86 

Total 11,059,162 02 

♦Withheld and applied as credits to quota of Direct Tax. 

In regard to the payment to the State of Wisconsin on account of the 
Direct Tax the records of this Department show the following: 

Amount of Direct Tax paid by said State 1454,944 84 

Amount of Direct Tax paid to the Governor under act of 

March31,1888 8,409 43 

Balance due $446,535 41 

Amount suspended on account of over issue of arms to 

the State, etc 5,201 74 

Difference paid to the State $441,333 67 

I trust that the foregoing information will be found to be sat- 
isfactory. 

Respectfully Yours, 

Charles Foster, Sec. 

The last payment of $24,102.86 for ^'War Claims" made to 
the state does not appear on the ledgers in the state department 
as a credit to the United States government. Neither does 
secretary Timme account for it in his published statement. 

In the statement relating to the settlement between the state 
and national governments of the Direct Tax levied in 1861, there 
is much that reflects upon the methods of book-keeping employed. 
The ledger account with the United States government, for the year 
1863, credits the United States with the amount of the Direct 
Tax as an allowance of claims of the state for the expenditures 
for war purposes, whereby the fifteen per cent, reduction for 
prompt payment was secured. The statement of the treasurer 
of the United States shows that but $272,657.08 was withheld 
and applied as credits to quota for Direct Tax, and these set- 
tlements were made between 1870 and 1875. The statement 
made by secretary Timme in his compilation of the laws in 1882 
gives the United States credit, on the rebate of fifteen per cent. , 
for $39,346.43. In his last report this credit is made $73,153.26. 
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In the former statement, the United States government is cred- 
ited with an advance of $110,000,00 in 1862; in the latter this 
is made $222,115.83, while the sum of the corresponding items of 
credits as shown by the secretary's books is $225,646.89. The 
books in the state department show that as early as 1867 there 
was a balance due the United States government of $139,898.00, 
which amount was increased in 1878 to $206,133.04. This sum 
still stands to the credit of the United States and no explana- 
tion can be found with reference to it. What disposition was 
made of this overpayment is a question that can be settled, if 
at all, only upon a thorough investigation of the records at 
hand. 

Previous to the publication of this report, secretary Timme 
prepared a synopsis of it for the Milwaukee Sentinel for Sept- 
ember 29, 1890, in which he said, ^^The important central facts 
are these: That the state paid for war purposes $4,925,266-75, 
of which $1,147,175 was directly or indirectly paid back by the 
government. ' ' On page 280 of this report, summarized for the 
Sentinel, he says, ^'The other avenues of expenditure bring the 
total disbursements up to $5,385,038.41, " but he makes no 
inention of the $1,147,175 refunded by the general government. 
Thus the secretary of the state disagrees with himself within 
two months by more than a half a million of dollars on one side 
of the account, and by more than a million dollars upon the 
other side of the the same account. It is true that by selecting 
items from the tables given on pages 276 and 280 the last 
named sum can be found credited to the United States govern- 
ment, but but the account will then be embarrassed by the 
omission of the net sum of $247,031.59 also credited to the gen- 
eral government, and therefore * 'directly or indirectly paid 
back." The tables just quoted show that $1,394,206.59 '^was 
directly or indirectly paid back by the government," instead of 
$1,147,175 reported in the Sentinel but forgotten in his history 
of the state debt accompanying the tables. The statement of 
the U. S. treasurer given above differs from both of these. 

Secretary Doyle, in 1874, included in his annual report a 
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brief history of the state debt. Again in 1875 he published a 
fuller account of the debt, but in neither of his histories does 
he mention the receipt of a dollar from the general government. 
The ordinary reader would never gather from these several elab- 
orate histories of the state debt and the expenditures by the 
state for war purposes that the general government bore any 
part of the state's expenditures in its behalf, but would assume 
that the state generously donated four or five million dol- 
lars to aid in suppressing tMTinsurrection in far distant states. 
A good book-keeper might discover in the secretary's tables the 
amount refunded as claimed by him, but he would get no hint 
as to the meaning of these items. The reason for such omission 
of the amounts paid by the general government to the state is 
not apparent. 

It should be observed in this connection that the statements 
of the secretary of state, to which reference has been made, 
were published in an effort to satisfy a demand of the people for 
information as to the use made of the trust funds. The failure 
of this official to make two statements consistent with them- 
selves and with the books imder his control is sufficient to 
awaken suspicion and to justify a demand for a thorough in- 
vestigation under the direction of an expert accountant. It 
would be interesting for patrons of schools to know the details 
of the management of the school fund whereby it was converted 
into a perpetual obligation, defeating the purposes of its 
creation. 

A word upon the character of the legislation that authorized 
the commissioners to loan the trust funds to the state is essen 
tial to the completeness of this statement. Section 10. Article 
I, of the Federal Constitution, prohibits the state from engag- 
ing in war < 'unless actually invaded, or in such imminent dan- 
ger as will not admit of delay." It will be conceded that the 
state of Wisconsin at no time during the Civil War engaged in 
war in its corporate capacity, or was actually invaded, or even 
experienced a remote danger of invasion. Section 7, Article 
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VIII, of the state constitution, authorizes "The legislature to 
borro.w money to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, or de- 
fend the state in time of war; but the money thus raised shall 
be applied exclusively to the object for which the loan was 
authorized, or to the repayment of the debt thereby created. ' ' 
Chapter 224, laws of 1862, authorized the governor to secure an 
offset of claims against moneys due the United States for the 
purposes of "providing a military force to aid in protecting and 
defending the constitution and the union." This phrase ac- 
curately defines the only purpose for which the state could, at 
that time, incur a war debt. The history of the state during 
the period of the Civil War does not furnish a single event that 
would justify the legislature in borrowing and expending money 
under this section of the state constitution; nor was there such 
an event during the year that followed the surrender of the 
confederate forces. Notwithstanding all this, the legislature 
of Wisconsin enacted and published Chapter 478, laws of 1865, 
on June 3, 1865, section 1 of , which reads as follows: 

"The governor, secretary of state and state treasurer, or a 
majority of them, are hereby authorized and directed, in the 
the name and behalf of the people of this state, for the purpose 
of organizing and bringing into and sustaining in active ser- 
vice the volunteer militia, to repel invasion, suppress insurrec- 
tioQ, or defend the state in time of war, to negotiate and con- 
tract for a loan or loans for such sum or sums of money as they 
may deem necessary for the purposes indicated in this act, not 
exceeding in the aggregate the sum of eight hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. They shall issue for the same certificates of 
indebtedness, bearing interest at a rate not exceeding seven 
per cent, per annum, payable at the pleasure of the state treas- 
urer, on or before seven months from the date of the said certi- 
ficate: provided, that no certificates of indebtedness authorized 
by this act, shall be sold at less than par. The proceeds of said 
loan shall be paid into and constitute a part of the war fund' 

It is needless to add that this measure was not authorized by 

the constitution, nor can its enactment be based upon the ex- 

egencies of the times, or the patriotic motives of its promoters. 

The authority conferred by this section of the constitution, 

quoted above, was exercised without regard to the prescribed 

limitations for purposes of very doubtful merit. However, it 
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is the only assigned reason for converting trust funds to the 
amount of $919,300 into certificates of indebtedness, in addition 
to the $1,331,700 previously taken, thus augmenting the cost of 
maintaining public schools to the people of the state. A law 
that cDnfers authority under our government is one whose en- 
actment is authorized by the constitution. Neither the spirit 
nor the letter of this instrument justifies the loaning and ex- 
penditure of money *'for war purposes" in time of peace. 

The unconstitutionality of these laws becomes more evident 
as the constitutional provisions relating to the school funds are 
studied. "The proceeds, " variously specified, "shall be set apart 
as a separate fund, to be called the school fund, the interest of 
which, and all other revenues derived from the school lands^ 
shall be exclusively applied to the following objects, to wit : 

1. To the support and maintenance of common schools in 
each school district, and the purchase of suitable libraries and 
apparatus therefor. 

2. The residue shall be appropriated to the support and 
maintenance of academies and normal schools, and suitable lib- 
raries and apparatus therefor. 

Still more emphatic are the constitutional provisions relat- 
ing to the state university : ' 'The proceeds of all lands that 
have been or may hereafter be granted by the United States to 
the State for the support of a university, shall be and remain a 
perpetual fund to be called the University fund, the interest 
of which shall be appropriated to the support of the State Uni- 
versity. ' ' 

It is difficult to see how laws providing for the appropriation 
to other purposes of funds thus set apart, and omitting all 
provision for their restoration can be regarded as constitutional. 
The state was made trustee of the school funds and held them in 
that capacity for school purposes, agreeable to the express terms 
of the "Ordinance of 1787." Under these circumstances statu- 
tary enactment fails as a justification for diverting them from 
the specific purposes to which they were devoted by the national 
government. 
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Apportionment of the School Fund Income. 

A diligent study of the records and a careful examination of 
the laws and of published reports have not enabled me to write 
the history of the depletion of the school funds. The variation of 
the ledger accounts at Madison and at Washington, the diver- 
gences in the various official statements, many of which are not 
here enumerated, the absence of all original vouchers in one 
large account, and the disappearance of many others in other 
accounts whose files are ostensibly complete, render any at- 
tempt at making a trustworthy statement precarious. It would 
have afforded me great satisfaction to be able to give such a 
clear and complete account of these transactions as the books of 
a great business enterprise honestly managed ought to show. 
This seems evident: that a wise administration of all the pro- 
visions relating to the school fund should have resulted in a 
permanent endowment of from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000; that 
we have instead cash and money invested to the amount of 
$3,401,461.49 and a permanent state debt of $2,251,000; that 
the application of the available productive funds to the liquid- 
ation of the state debt would practically leave the state as though 
no provision had ever been made for the support of its schools; 
that the necessity for the disappearance of this money is not 
apparent; that the laws and the records bear witness to tran- 
sactions of more than doubtful propriety, and that the security 
for the debt is of questionable validity. 

I recommend that the secretary of state be directed to employ 
such expert assistance as may be necessary to prepare a com- 
plete and accurate account of all expenditures for war purposes, 
and that it be published at the earliest day practicable. 

APPORTIONMENT OF THE SCHOOL FUND INCOME. 

The school fund income for the year encing June 15, 1891, 

amounted to $806,810.46. This sum was apportioned to the 

several towns, villages and cities of the state upon the basis 

of the number of children between the ages of four and twenty 

k-^.S, 
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residing therein on the 30th of June, 1890. The total number 
of children reported was 592,372, which made the per capita 
allowance $1,362. 

The legislature of 1891 effected a change in the law, requir- 
ing the separate apportionment of the one-mill state tax. 
This part of the state school fund income is .now apportioned 
on the first of November, in advance of its levy and collection. 
In accordance with the requirements of this statute, the first 
apportionment of the mill tax was made on November 1, 1891, 
the amount of which was $623,859.42. The basis for this ap- 
portionment was the census for the year ending June 30, 1891, 
which showed the number of children of school age to be 
609,289, making the per capita allowance $1,024. On June 
15, 1892, the income, amounting to $201,028.51 was appor- 
tioned upon the same basis, the per capita allowance being 
thirty- three cents. 

The ciiange in the time and manner of apportionment of the 
mill tax results to the advantage of tax payers. By arrange- 
ment the proceeds ot this tax are paid to school districts about 
the first of April, which is sufficiently early to be available in 
meeting the expenses of the schools for the current year. 
Formerly this large amount of money was collected from the 
people in January and transferred to the state treasury, where 
it remained until the close of the following June before it 
found its way back to the county treasuries. Finally it 
reached district treasuries during the long summer vacation 
when there was no immediate demand for it. The experience 
of the past year commends the wisdom of legislation by which 
the money collected from the people for school purposes is 
placed at their disposal at the earliest date practicable. 

WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 

Since the date of the last report of this department and up 

to and including the 30th day of September, 1892, there were 

urnished free to school districts, under section 509, R. S., 
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seven hundred and ninety-two copies of Webster's International 
Dictionary. The certified applications of school officers for 
these dictionaries are on file in this office. Under the same 
section of the revised statutes, five hundred and two copies 
were sold to school districts upon the verified applications of 
school officers, which are also on file in this office 



SALE OF SCHOOL CODES. 



Since the 5th of January, 1891, there have been sold two 
hundred and forty-four copies of the school code to persons not 
entitled to them free of charge. The proceeds of these sales 
have been turned in,to the state treasury and receipts for tho 
same are on file in this office. 
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Free High Schools, 1391-92. 
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Rbport op the 



Teachers' Institutes. 
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Colleges, Academies and Seminaries. 
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Report of the 



Colleges, Acade^nies and Seminaries. 
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Colleges^ Academies and Seminaries. 
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Report of the 



Reports of Catholic Schools. 



REPORT OF THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS— MILWAUKEE DIOCESE. 

SCHOLASTIC IfEAR 1891-1892. 



Total 



Calumet 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodge 

Dunn 

Fond du Lac 

Grant 

Iowa 

Jefferson .... 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee... 
Manitowoc.. . 
MilwauKee . . 
Ozaukee... . 

Bacine 

Richland .... 

Rock 

Sheboygan . . 

Taylor 

Walworth . . . 
Washington . 
Waukesha . . . 



No. child- 
ren enrol- 
led, year 
ending lfe92. 



20,078 



ISS 



1,097 

868 

60 

1,598 
808 
192 
400 
895 
125 
480 
10,613 
588 

1,186 
75 
?68 
812 
400 
78 
675 
888 



No. en- 
rolled be- 
tween 7 
and 18. 



16,656 



180 



No. at- 
tended 12 
weeks or 

more. 



16,774 



180 



No. 

teachers 

employed. 



984 


961 


299 


297 


60 


48 


1,61^3 


1,155 


896 


222 


170 


176 


209 


890 


871 


829 


112 


105 


896 


410 


8,062 


8,689 


474 


440 


1,067 


1,059 


64 


58 


272 


268 


676 


745 


268 


398 


65 


71 


529 


506 


859 


823 



888 



8 



Amount 

expended 

for support 

of schools. 



$82,115 79 



20 
7 
2 

26 
7 
4 
9 
7 
8 
7 
168 
9 

21 
1 
6 

12 
8 
2 

13 
8 



1610 00 



4,088 25 
1,081 00 

460 90 
6,462 80 
1,691 00 

906 00 
1,700 00 
2,847 60 

» •• -•••• 

1,667 88 

40,600 06 

2,291 85 

4,846 90 

242 60 

650 00 

8,670 00 

2,400 00 

665 00 

2,119 00 

1,771 90 



Note.— The above summary does not include reports from all the parish schools in thift 
diocese. 
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Reports of Catholic Schools. 



REPORT OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS-DIOCESE OF GREEN BAY, 

SCHOLASTIC YEAR 1891-92. 



County. 


No. child- 
ren enrol- 
led, year 
ending 1892 


No. en- 
rolled be- 
tween 7 
and 18. 


No. at- 
tended 12 
weeks or 

more. 


Days 
attended. 


No. 

teachers 

employed. 


Amount 
expended, 
for support 
of schools. 


Total 


9,007 


8,683 


8.859 


1,515,727 


178 


$36,125 


Calumet 


1,128 

2,002 

403 

805 

545 

501 

2,204 

!,028 

814 

1,023 

819 

110 

125 

405 

250 

142 


664 

1,508 

297 

290 

506 

8H8 

1,746 

905 

206 

1,040 

297 

80 

120 

870 

225 

92 


526 
1,678 
828 
265 
460 
474 
1,992 
633 
271 
985 
811 
110 
125 
890 
228 
125 


86,561 

289,169 

43,889 

44,580 

92,643 

72,146 

846,142 

157,838 

68,180 

156,021 

39,030 

15,000 

19,572 

74,690 

83,246 

82,850 


12 

29 

7 

4 

11 

9 

86 

19 

8 

18 

6 

3 

8 

6 

4 

8 


$8,980 
5,490 


Brown 


Door 


2,080 


Oreen Lake 

Manitowoc 


466 
2,076 


Oconto 

Outagamie 

Portage 


2,000 
7,826 
2,850 


Shawano 


1,450 


Winnebago 

Kewaunee . 

Marquette 


4,276 

1,220 

420 


Waupaca 


560 


Marinette 


1,260 


Marathon 


700 


Wood 


600 



Note— The 13 schools, from which no report has come this year, had the following num 
ber of children enrolled last year, by counties: 

Langlade 896 

Outagamie 256 

Calumet 88 

Manitowoc 807 

Brown 201 

1,216 
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Report of the 



Reports of Catholic Schools. 



REPORT OF THE CATHOLIC PARISH SCHOOL, DIOCESE OF LA- 
CROSSE, SCHOLASTIC YEAR 1891-1892. 



Counties. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


No.teach'rs 


Totals 


4,198 


4,332 


8,530 


148 


Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 


344 
114 
144 

68 
502 

48 
222 
280 

56 
869 

22 
605 

86 
136 

48 

59 

30 
162 
126 

33 

80 
157 
371 


367 
95 

171 
51 

567 
41 

186 

290 

352 
36 

650 
76 

125 
50 
53 
.35 

136 

164 
33 
91 

173 

404 


706 
209 
315 
119 
1,069 

89 
408 
570 
120 
721 

58 

1,255 

162 

261 

98 
112 

65 
298 
290 

66 
171 
330 
775 


11 
5 
5 


Buffalo 


3 


Chippewa 


19 


Clark 


2 


Crawford 

Douj?las 

Dunn 


6 

10 

2 


Eau Claire 


12 


Juneau 

La Crosse 


1 
24 


Marathon 


2 


Monroe 


6 


Pepin 


2 


Pierce 


3 


Richland 

St. Croix 

Sauk 

Sawyer 

Taylor 


1 
6 
7 
2 
3 


Trempealeau 


6 


Wood 


12 



Amount of salary paid to teachers $27,200.00. 



State Superintendent. 
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Reports of Lutheran Schools. 



JREPORT OF LUTHERAN SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN FOR 

YEAR 1891-1892. 



Counties. 



No. of 
Teachers. 



Totals 



Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia. 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodge . 

Door 

Dunn 

Eau Claire 

Fond du Lac 

Orant 

Green Lake 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La Crosse 

La Fayette 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette .... . 

Marquette 

Milwaukee City 

Milwaukee County. 

Monroe 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland; 

Rock 

Saint Croix 

Sauk 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington 

WauKesha 

Waupaca..., 

Waushara..' 

Winnebago 

Wood 



305 



4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

3 
o 

■V 

5 

1 

8 
23 

2 

4 

4 

9 

4 

3 

1 
2.-J 

1 

4 

4 

4 

1 

3 
12 

rt 
I 

2 
5 

G6 
11 

4 
11 

6 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

5 
4H 

6. 

9 
20 

2 

1 

1 

4 

H 

3 
11 

2 
18 

3 



No. of 
pupils be- 
tween 5 and 
14 years. 



19,649 



189 
7ti 
20 
It) 
16 

125 
98 
68 
24 

379 
»49 

61 
211 
169 
433 
150 
224 

70 
1,354 

40 
380 
251 
250 
190 
165 
705 
338 
107 
176 
5,188 
505 
125 
375 
372 

37 
7 

38 
292 
492 

50 
275 

78 

290 

516 

1,171 

52 

12 

45 
170 
MS 
233 
542 
176 
861 
177 



No. of 

school 

weeks per 

year. 



8,056 



Medium of Instruction. 



132 
32 



20 

84 

00 

66 

8 

30 

121 

580 

68 

100 

60 

204 

116 

114 

18 

528 

38 

123 

144 

119 

36 

76 

292 

179 

70 

80 

8:}] 

264 

81 

252 

188 

j6 

24 

23 

152 

222 

44 

161 

20 

169 

258 

390 

8a 

22^ 

18 
110 
246 
106 
802 

06 
401 
106 



English 

and 
German . 



142 



3 



3 



1 
2 

1 
13 

o 

«« 

< 

1 
2 



3 
3 
3 
1 
7 
1 
3 
3 
2 



1 

r« 
4 

3 
1 
2 
19 
4 
1 
4 
4 





•5 

I 


k 


h 


.V . .. 


u 


y 


2 

7 



3 
3 
2 

4 
1 
6 
2 



German. 



96 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 



1 
1 



1 
1 
3 
1 
1 



2 
2 
3 
1 

1 
1 



1 
3 
1 



2 
3 
6 
3 
2 
1 
1 



4 
1 
4 
1 
4 
1 



No of 

school dist. 

from which 

children 

attend. 



1,373 



16 

2 

2 

27 

G 

14 

18 

10 

37 

5 

22 

107 

8 

13 

13 

57 

29 

18 

9 

120 

5 

9 

24 

14 

18 

7 

43 

25 

4 

16 

81 

49 

20 

33 

26 

2 

2 

8 

16 

43 

8 

26 

► 3 

32 

33 

45 

16 



1 
26 
44 
13 
59 
12 
64 
13 
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Report of the 



University of Wisco7isi7i. 



THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 



ENROLLMENT. 



Course. 



Ancient Classical 

Modem Classical 

Gteneral Science 

English 

Civil Engineering 

Mechanical Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 

Metal and Mining Engineering. . 

Special students 

Law 

Pharmacy 

Agricultural Short; Course 

Agricultural Long Course . . . 
Fellows and resident graduates. 

Dairy Course 

Railway Engineering Course 



Total 

Summer School for Teachers . 



Graduates at last two Commencj^ments. 



Ancient Classical Course. 
Modern Classical Course. 

English Course 

General Science Course . 
Civil Engineering Course. 

Law Coui-se 

Pharmacy Course 

Agricultural Course 

Mechanical Engineering 



Total 



1891-92. 



1891. 



169 



49 
97 
77 
137 
41 
42 
82 



218 

126 

63 

45 

3 

22 

100 



1»092 
145 



1892. 

8 
12 
27 
12 

5 
53 
14 

I 



189 



Total Number op Graduates Since Organization— 1854-92. 



Ancient Classical Course. 
Modern Classical Course . 

English Course 

General Science Course . 
Normal Course (1865-67) . 
Engineering Courses • . . 

Law Course 

Pharmacy Course 

Agricultural Course 



292 
252 
126 
185 
25 
146 
779 
103 
2 



Total 



1,910 



State Superintendent. 
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Normal Schools. 



THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



ENROLLMENT. 



1890-91. 


Normal. 


Prepara- 
tory. 


Grammar. 


Interme- 
d'ate. 


Primary. 


Total. 


PlattevUle 


284 
265 
393 

217 
84 


14 

61 

143 

50 


34 
32 
82 
45 
33 


36 
44 
62 
38 
33 


42 
49 
52 
64 
33 


380 


Whitewater 

Oshkosh 


451 
732 


River Falls 

Milwaukee 


414 
183 










1,243 


268 


226 


213 


240 


2,160 


1891-92. 

Platteville 

Whitewater 

Oshkosh 


262 
276 
446 
242 

80 


25 

49 
139 
68 • 


62 
23 
111 
58 
45 


37 
44 
61 
47 
43 


45 
51 
66 
69 

48 


431 
443 
823 


River Falls 

Milwaukee 


484 
216 


TotAl 


1,306 281 


299 , 


232 


279 


2,397 



GRADUATES. 
At last two commencements. 





Elementary. 


Advanced. 




. 1891. 


1892. 


1891. 


1892. 


Platteville 


5 
19 
29 
20 


8 
20 
20 
23 


22 

12 

3 

6 

25 


14 


Whitewater 


9 


Oithkosh 

River Falls 

Milwaukeee 


14 

4 

22 












73 


66 


68 


63 



TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES. 





First class 

graduated 

in 


Element- 
ary. 


Advanced. 


TotAl. 


PlattevUle 

Whitewater 

Oshkosh 

River Falls 

Milwaukee 


1869 
1870 
1875 
1879 
1886 


81 
807 
243 
145 


887 
197 
107 
50 
151 


468 
504 
350 
195 
151 








Total 




776 


792 


1,668 







Report of the 



State Certificates. 



STATE CEETIPICATES ISSUED. 

For the biennial term ending September 30th, 1893. 



Name. 


KiQdofCerlilk'alo. 


Wben issued. 




































», 7m 




























tia ;:■:::; :■;;;::: 
























































































































































inr 
























































































Lmited 
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Diplomas Countersigned, 



STATE UNIVERSITY DIPLOMAS COUNTERSIGNED BY THE 
SUPERINTENDENT FOR THE BIENNIAL TERM END- 
ING SEPTEMBER 30, 1892. 

(These countersigned diplomas have the force and effect of unlimited state certificates.) 



Names. 



G H. Bale: 

W. H Luehr 

George W . Faulus 

Clara J. (Chamberlain) 

Emma V. Drinker 

Nettie L. Smith 

Myrtle M. Rundlett . .. 

James L . Carey 

Frank E. McGovern 

Cora B. Parker 

H. D. Kneip 

R. B. Hart 

Lettie K. Wood 

Eugenin Naffz 

Helens M rk 

Jessie Goddard 

Mary F.. Connor . . 

Frances A. Kleinpell . . . 

J. S. Roeseler 

Cordelia Haner 

Caleb N. Harrison 

Pauline Saveland 

Henry D Gor dwin .... 

Margaret I . Potter 

Emmeline Hoffman 

Laura L. Miller 

L. M . Kraege 



Porter 



Graduated from what Course. 




Ancient classical 

English 

General science 

Normal department 

English 

English 

General science 

Engineering 

English 

English 

English 

English. 

Modern 

General 



classical 
science . 

GKjneral science. . . 

Modern classsical. 



classical . 
classical , 



Modtrn 
Modern 

English 

English 

Engineering 
Modern classical 
Ancient classical 
General science . 
Modern classical. 
Modern classical. 
English 



Mary A. Smith ' Modern classical. 

English 

Modern classical. 
Ancient classical. 
General science. . 
Modern classical. 
General science . . 
Ancient classical. 



Elinor M. Leith , 
Zilpha M. Vernon . 

Frank J. Miller 

W. N. Parker 

Winifred S M'combe 

J. H. Hutchison 

Florence E. Baker. 



1887 
1889 
1889 
1865 
1887 
1889 
1889 
1888 

i8no 

1890 

18901 

18v*0 

1890 

1890 

1890 

1889 

1886 

1890 

1888 

1888 

1882 

1889 

1880 

1890 

1890 

1891 

1890 

1890 

1891 

1890 

1891 

1890 

1891 

1879 

1891 



Date of coun- 
tersigning. 



Oct 7 

Nov 15 

Dec 2 

Dec 10 

Jan 15 

Feb ... 2, 
May ....21 
June ... 6. 
June.. .20. 

June 30, 

July 

Aug 

Aug 8 

Aug .15 

Aug 15, 

Aug 22 

Aug.... 24 
Sept.... 1 
Sept.... 2 
Sept.... 21 

Nov 10 

Jan 25 

March.. 21 
April ... 2 

May 28, 

June 8, 

June 13 

June 23, 



July 

July 

July ... 30, 

Aug 8, 

Aug 8 

Aug 13, 

Aug 22 



1890 

1890 

1890 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1891 

1892 

1892 

1892 

1892 

1892 

1892 

1892 

1892 

1892 

1892 

1892 

1892 

1892 

1892 



Report of the 



DiplomaB Countersigned. 



NORMAL SCHOOL DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES COUNTER- 
SIGNED BY THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

For the Biennial Term, ending September 30, 1892. 

(Tboie count«ralgned diplomas and certiacaC^s bave reBpectirely the force and effect of 
UD limited and limited stat« certiScsles.) 



MILWAUKEE SCHOOL. 

Thomaa H. Loge 

PaullDe Hother 

Eleanor WttlRll 

ElizabelliE. Uorgau 

Brlds^etV. O'Brien . 



Neena Foote 

UUan Carbitt 

Jaaob B. Hoenes... 

Eda Taylor 

JaneM. FellowB.... 
ADDaP. Doarfisr .. 
Eugenia O'Sullivan 
Carrie Shetdon .... 
MatCle N. Kictaols . 
Minnie E KIckey.. 



Nellie J. SbeldoD 

Nettle R. MoKillop... 
Mildred J. Aldrlch... 

Julia DaTis 



Alice C. Paine.. 
Minnie Froeilcli. 
Marlon C. Hanli 



Carrlu M, Beach . 



Harry C. Buell 
Jessie L. O'Learj... 

JohnJ. Finan 

Franols A , Brucger . . . 



.hf^HMley; 

Mabel L. Anderson . . 
Jaua Wright 



Diploma . 
DIploSS; '. 



Diploma, . , 

dIpioSS::; 

Diploma . 
Diploma. . . 

Diploma'!' 
Diploma. . . 
Diplopia... 
Diploma. . . 

Diploma' ! : 



State Superintenqent. 



Diplomits Oouiitersigned. 



OSHKOaH 8CHOOL. 

Franks, MUlar 

DaniHl W. Hi'droD , 

ThoB, W, Belily 

Hany K. White — 

Mary E. IHuitrose 

OmiL. March 

MaH. MontBomery 

H. Lizzie King 

CttiriB A. Frosb 

IfOttle L. Morgan 

J. F. Conaiil 

IITarKretlin Jorn'i .... 

TUiie SorKcunr 

C1emtlitiTiai'ii-rj..u;' . . 
CM. AD.iri'.vs 

liar; I. McFddden 

Julia J , Taiiniaduv . , , , 

PhilipT. Nyo 

Carrie A. DunhBm 

Jamm T. SliK'it 

Daisy K. Blackwood 

Laura Jones 

LyiiiaE Tboiiias 

C F. YouioaQs 

Alma L. Bfirnliart 

CM. AiidrawB 

PLATTEVILLE SCHOOL 

Annie M . Pelldw ....".!*'.'. r. ! ', 

AimoB Hay 

J.C. Nmaolt 

NeUie J. Eountree 

Prancra C. Woodward 

WllliaP. Colbum 

Madge Cotburn 

Gertrude Buck 

CaaraE. Smith.'. ■■.".■.■.!;■.■..■.■. 

UamteE. Martin... 

AliceK. McOrenor 

Floreoce M. Beck 

Anna Burton .. . , , . - - , - 

Eliza Roberta 

Laura Vand^rbie 

Lulu M. Rnberta 

T. F. OrindelL... 

Fannie I, Neely 

Editb E Gar«lde 

F. L. Churchill 

L. Eiia Vernon 

Lucena MoBride 

TboB. J.™nes, .','.'.'.'.'." 

Elmer RobertB 

LliaieG, BlDRham 

J, M.Cubria 

Nellie Kinit 

MameR. Huff 

Laura J Eountree 

LinaM. JohoB ... 

LewiaA. Wilson 

Mary Pbillipa 

Busan A. Bmgliam 

Barbara Kobsun 

Minnie J. JaijDba 

Jaa. E. HeUeman 



Hiptoma .. 
Diploma .. 



Diploma .. 
nplonia . 
Diploma... 
Diploma. . 
Diploma. . . 
Diploma. . . 
Diploma... 
Diploma 
Diploma. . . 
Diploma , . . 



Diploma. , 
Diploma. . . 
Diploma.. 
Diploma... 

Diploma.! 
Diploma. . 
Diploma... 
Diploma. . 
Diploma. . . 
Diploma. . , 



Report op the 



Dipl 


omaa Counteraiffned. 






Nahes. 




wl™ 


Dateot 
iUK. 


lElVEH FALLS SCHOOL. 




1S86 
m7 

B 
5 

i 

1D90 

IR89 
ISIO 

1R90 

um 

18W 

IMM 
18KB 

s 

IBWl 
1B91 

s 

IHfll 

lee? 

I8B1 

leaa 

1891 






Certifloale 

Diploma 














Sp^Sr :.:::.■:;;::;::::. 

§S:::;;;:;---ii:::: 


AuB- B, mi 
Aug. e, 1H91 


ffi.",!',S!SS;;: ;; ;:..... 


















Nealie S. Koowles 

Win, A^Stharer 


ceriifl^w:.. ::::::;:::::■ 


May SO, 1893 










CeWificata 

Diploina 

Cerlincate 

(vrtiftcate!!!*!!!;!. [!!!.!!. 




vaF. Thumpson 

WHITKWATEB SCHOOL. 


Sept. a, 189S 

e. i: ii 






KSb'!r."iStr ::;■:■ ■;: 


Onifli-aie 

CVriincBte .... , 

Uercifliate 


Si l:S 




Aug. »; im 






Elta F. Casaoday 


SEie----- '■■■■■■■■--■ 


Auk. b. "*m 
Au(t. 8, IWl 


UMtiflcate 




FZ^sS"™---'------ 




wm^-^:^-^^^--^^-^^ 


■iSS".;:::;;;:::::::. 

^rtiBnate 


B ■i^ili 


g^':: ;:;:;;::::.;;;; 






lenllloate 


?."■ f?'S 


Loufae A EmrteMOT 








s i s 




c^a™^ 


.:s,S;K 


Josie Lineeman 

Cbarles Gleaxm 






Certiflcate 

Diploma 


July i:. 1S« 


^^'EE ■}■■■:: 


July as. ISBS 
July -Jit. IBB!! 

UK. 13, lesa 








Kale (ireeDinii; 




Sent. 1, ima 


Diploma.... 








J. F.Bergen 
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Diplomas Countersigned. 



DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGE DIPLOMAS, COUNTERSIGNED 

BY THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

For the biennial Term ending September 30, 1892. 

(These countersigned diplomas have the same force and effect of unlimited state certifi- 
cates. 



Names. 


Graduate of what Institu- 
tion. 


In what 
year. 


Date of 
countersigning 


J Danford Bond 


Milton Collese 


1871 
1878 
1889 
1890 
18iM) 
1890 
1890 
1888 


Jan. 3. 1891 


Ira M . Bii»^ll 


Beloit Collpre 


Mar. 28, 1891 


Mariain ¥ . Gould 


Lawrence University 

Milton College 

lawreucp University 

Beloit College 


AprU 3, 1896 
May 2, 1895 
May 2. 1892 
May 20, 1892 
May 20, 1892 
May 24, 1892 
Jmie 8, 1892 


Anna L. Tompkins 


atherine Lummis 


F M . Jack 


Flore- ice M . Austin 

David A . Drew 


Lawrence University 

Lawrence University. . . 


Hattie I . Stannard 


Lawrence University 1890 



MILWAUKEE HIGH SCHOOL NORMAL DIPLOMAS COUN- 
TERSIGNED BY THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 

For the biennial term ending Sept. 30, 1891, 

(These countersigned diplomas have the force and effect of unlimited state certificates.) 



Edith Hoppin 

Katie Krauslach 

Julius Louis Torney . 
Jane Frances Meliin . 
Frank A. Kroening.. 

Emma Emmerich 

Jane B . Passmore 

Alice Spinney 

Rose Anna Cook 

Annie Galligan 

Frances M Walsh . . . 
A niiie M . Breunan . . . 
Henry 0. F. Boers. . . 
Fannie Agnes Malloy 

Albert E. Kagel 

Clara M. Oldeweldt. 

Ellen F. M'lrphy 

Frances Heiman 

Maggie Costello 



Names. 



Year of 
graduation 



1883 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1882 
1883 
188:3 
1^8:^ 
1882 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1882 
1884 
188-i 
1874 
1981 
1881 



Date of counter- 
signing. 



I 



November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
Noveml>er 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
July 



9, 1891 

9, 1891 

9, 1891 

9. 1891 

9, 1891 

9, 1891 

9, 1891 

9, 1891 

9, 1891 

9, 1891 

9, 1891 

9, 1891 

9, 1891 

9, 1891 

9, 1891 

14, 1891 

14, 1891 

14, 1892 

25, 1892 
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Report of the 



Dictionaries. 



DICTIONARIES. 



Number of Wehater'^a International Dictionaries sold to school districts 
under Section 509, revised statutes, during the biennial term ending 
September 30, 1892. 



Adams 


4 


Ashland 


3 


Barron 

Bayfield 


3 


Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 


7 

6 

2 

7 

7 

6 

18 


Crawford 


15 


Dane 


23 


Dodffe 


15 


Door 

Dou&rlas 


■ •• ■•••••• 7 


Dunn 

Eau Claire 


10 
9 


Florence 


Fond du Lac 


1-2 


Forest 


Grant 

Green 


13 

13 


Green Tiake 

Iowa 


5 

8 


Jackson 

Jefferson 


7 

15 


Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

La Crosse 


11 

• ••• ■••••• </ 

4 

9 


La Fayette 


13 


Langlade 


1 


Lincoln 


6 


Manitowoc 


6 



Marathon 

Marinette . . . 
Marquette . . . 
Milwaukee . , 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie . . 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce , 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

.St. Croix ... 

Sauk 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

Sheboygan . . . 

Taylor , 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth . . . . 

Washburn 

Washington . 
Waukesna .. 
Waupaca ... 

Waushara 

Winnebago... 
Wood 




2 
6 
2 
14 
8 



5 
2 
1 
21 
5 
9 



4 

8 

28 

14 

21 



1 
10 

1 
10 

8 
13 

4 

1 

7 
14 
18 
,7 

4 



Total 602 



State Superintendent. 
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Dictionaries. 



Number of Webster^ s International Dictionaries furnished free to school 
districts under section 509, revised statutes, during the biennial term end- 
ing September 30, 1892: 



Adams 

Asbland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodg:e 

Door 

Douglas. 

Dunn 

Eau Claire. . . 

Florence 

Fond du Lac. 

Forest 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake. . 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee... 

La Crosse 

La Fayette.. 
Langlade . . . . 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc . 



7 

22 
7 
3 
5 
4 
3 
6 

16 
6 

43 
5 

32 

39 
3 

57 
8 

12 
1 

10 
1 

19 

15 
3 
6 
9 

30 
4 
7 
3 

13 
8 
4 

18 
6 



Marathon 

Mai*inette . . . 

Marquette 

Milwaukee . . 

Monroe 

Oconto ... . , 
Oneida . . . . , 
Outagamie .. 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

St. Croix 

Sauk 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

Sheboygan . . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 
Vernon . . . . 
Walworth . . 
Washburn... 
Washington . 
Waukesoa... 

Waupaca 

Waushara . . . 
Winnebago.. 
Wood 



Total. 



18 

19 
9 

87 
5 
9 

18 
7 
5 
1 

12 
5 

10 
7 

14 
3 

25 
9 
8 
3 
5 

15 
8 
8 
4 
6 
6 
3 
7 
7 
1 

13 
6 

792 
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Report of the 



Apportionment of School Fund Income. 



APPORTIONMENT OF THE SCHOOL FUND INCOME 



June, 1891 . 



November, 1891, and June, 1892. 



Counties. 



Children, 

June 80, 

1890. 



Totals 



Adams 

Ashlaud — 

Barron 

Bayfield . . 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet — . 
Chippewa — 

Clark 

Columbia — 
Crawford — 

Dane 

Dod^e 

Door 

Douprlas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire . . . 

Florence 

Fond du I^ac . 

Forest 

Grant 

Green 

Green Lake. . 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson — 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee . . . 
La Crosse . . . 
La Fayette.. 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc . 

Marathon 

Marinette. .. 
Mar<|uelte . . . 
Milwaukee. . . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outafjatnie . . 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

St. Croix 

Sauk 

Sawyer 



592,372 



Apportion- Children I Apportion- Apportioa- 
ment,$13tt2 June 30, meut,Sl 024 ment, 83c. 



per capita 



1891 . Der capita, per capita. 



$806,810 46 009,289, gG23,850 42 $201,028 51 



2.611 
4,4H«) 
5,556 
1.4% 

15.5J88 
6,2,6 
1,731 
6,678 
9,26'-> 
6,620 
9,666 
6,141 

20,341 

16, 360 
6,468 
2,317 
7,830 

10, 153 
618 

15,736 
1.58 

13,422 
8,145 
5.465 
8.015 
.5,8.58 

12.101 
6,005 
5.12:^ 
6,9.58 

12,998 
7,114 
3,040 
3,817 

14,746 

11,759 
6,025 
3,0.52 

78,. 591 

8,4.58 

5,746 

986 

14,017 
5, 9.53 
2,614 
7,436 
5,126 
9,277 
1,390 

13,1.56 
7,000 

13,987 
8,i:34 

10,911 
516 



20 

8 
.> 

9 
12 

9 
13 

8 
27 
22 

8 

3 
10 
13 

21 

18 
11 

10 

4 

16 
8 
6 
9 

1? 
9 
4 
5 

20 

16 

8 

4 

107 

11 

< 

1 

39 
8 
3 

10 
6 

12 
1 

17 
9 

19 

:ii 

14 



5.56 18 
lOi) 93 
5i)7 27 
037 55 
S22 25 
479 81 
::5r 62 
095 43 
618 93 
016 44 
105 09 
364 04 
()99 35 
2S2 32 
809 41 
1.55 75 
6tJ4 46 
H28 .3« 
841 71 
432 43 
215 19 
280 76 
0.»3 49 
443 3.3 
916 43 
978 59 
481 56 
178 81 
i.77 .52 
476 79 
703 27 
(i89 2(5 
140 48 
198 75 
084 05 
015 75 
20() 05 
974 02 
040 94 
519 70 
826 05 
342 93 
1:J2 01 
1(»7 98 
5«i0 26 
127 8;^ 
981 61 
635 27 
89;i 18 
918 47 
,5:>1 00 
0.50 29 
(Vr8 50 
860 78 
702 79 



2,731 
5,011 
5.8.54 
l,.5riO 

15.469 
6,1W 
1.734 
6,726 
9,. 559 
6. 731 
9,541 
6.140 

20,792 

16,341 
6.594 
4.112 
8,4.50 

10, .572 
685 

15, 76t) 
189 

13,244 
( ,1 f « 
.5,513 
8,109 
5.915 

12,J53 
6, 170 
5,095 
6,943 

1.3, 109 
7.077 
3.221 
3,66:^ 

15.0701 

11,988 
6,724 
3,729 

85, 000 
8,705 
5,905 
1.3.58 

14,588 
.5,933 
i,.506 
7,483 
5,175 
9,393 
1,513 

13,278 
6.962 

14,241 
8,405 

11.181 
437 



1 
9 
2 
4 
< 
3 
1 
6 
6 
4 

11 
2 

28 

20 
o 

16 
() 
8 
1 

18 
2 

12 

11 

.5 

8 

3 

13 
o 

A^ 

r. 
4 

4 
13 
8 
2 
8 
12 

6 

1 

111 

4 
o 

3 

11 

6 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

26 

4 

16 

6 

9 

1 



9;^ 88 
600 .35 
iM)8 26 
434 3:^ 
793 51 
175 .5S 
010 60 
119 75 
i»76 36 
651 97 
718 23 
917 48 
6.55 03 
.•)tK) 91 
416 59 
242 92 
261 92! 
504 m\ 
189 90' 
.550 98 
.300 33' 
344 42 
324 HI 
612 88l 

084 43' 
271 22 
476 43 
870 591 
7i>3 261 
184 56 
.522 17 i 
281 68 

085 34 
926 20 
.52(» 60, 
1X32 341 
885 (Wi 
684 48' 
000 00 
.3.57 78 
4178 .50 
255 .38 
224 77 
789 56 
247 47 

896 95 

897 11 
508 39 
226 29 
621 67 
5.30 84 
292 21 
629 .35 
5:^ 85 
631 80 



901 23 
1 .6=^3 68 
1.9.31 82 

514 flO 
5. 104 77 

2.025 .54 
572 22 

2.2!9 58 
.3,1.54 47 
2,221 23 
.3,148 53 

2. 026 20 
6.861 36 
5. 392 53 
2.176 02 
1.356 96 
2,788 50 
3,48H 76 

226 05 
5,202 78 
62 37 
4,370 .52 
2.5»?4 76 
1.819 29 
2.675 97 
1.951 95 
4.010 49 
2.036 10 
l.r.8i 35 
2.291 19 
4.325 97 
2,-335 41 
1,062 93 
1.208 79 
4.973 10 

3. 9.56 04 
2.218 92 
1*230 57 

28.013 14 

2, 872 65 

1,948 65 

448 14 

4.814 04 

1.9.57 89 
826 98 

2,468 39 
l,7o7 75 
3,f99 69 

499 29 
4,381 74 
2,297 46 
4,699 53 
2.773 65 
8,689 73 

144 2t 
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Apportionment of School Fund Income. 



APPORTIONMENT OF THE SCHOOL FUND INCOME -Continued 



Counties. 



Shawano 

Sheboygan . . 

Taylor 

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth . . . 
Washburn... 
Washington. 
Waukesha . , . 
Waupaca — 
Waushara... 
Winnebago . . 
Wood . . . . 



Junk, 1891 , 



Children, 

June 30, 

189J. 



7,116 

15,769 

2,429 

7,187 

9,614 

8,247 

690 

8,772 

10,466 

9,610 

5,117 

17,264 

6,778 



Apportion- 
ment,'$1.362 
per capita. 



November, 1891, and June 1892. 



Children. 
June 30, 
1891. . 



9,691 99 
21,477 37 

3,308 29 

9,788 69 
13,094 26 
11,232 4lT 
939 78 
11,947 46 
14,254 69 
13,088 82 

6,969 35 
23,513 56 

9,2:31 63 



7,518 

16,217 

2,574 

7,381 

9,647 

8,129 

mi 

8,807 

10,553 

9,843 

6,027 

17,660 

6,848 



Apportion- 
ment, $1,024 
per capita. 



Apportion- 
ment, 33c. 
per capita. 



3,325 19 

19,331 16 

1,197 46 

3,937 24, 

4,752 03* 

17,079 85 

985 93 

11,724 12 

19,730 21 

4,813 22 

2,569 98 

18,117 29 

2,904 52 



2,480 94 
5,351 61 

849 42 
2,435 73 
3.183 51 
2,682 57 

274 56 
2,906 31 
3,482 49 
3,248 19 
1.658 91 
5,827 80 
2,259 84 
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The Trust Funds. 



THE TRUST FUNDS. 

An exhibit of each of the Trust Funds on the 30th d^^y 
of September, 1892. tosrether with the income deriv^^sd 
from each, for the year ending on the same date is he ure 
given. It will be seen that a portion of the funds is yjn- 
vested in * 'certificates of indebtedness, ' ' and interest bear- 
ing bonds of various cities, counties, villages and towns 
in Wisconsin : that another portion is loaned direct to 
cities, counties, villages and towns, also in Wisconsm; 
while a third portion is due on loans and certificates of 
sales of school lands. The * 'certificates of indebtedness" 
represent loans made to the state for war purposes, au- 
thorized by acts of the legislature during and immediately 
subsequent to the war. These certificates of indebtedness 
bear seven per cent, interest, which is paid annually into 
the income of each fund. The interest on the bonds, 
loans, etc., is also paid annually. The total of these items 
of interest makes up the income of the productive funds. 
Several other items, however, such as the one mill tax for 
common schools, and the nine-fortieth mill tax for the imi- 
versity, are authorized by law to be added to the income 
of some of the funds, and these are therefore also given 
under the head of the respective incomes. 

SCHOOL FUND. 

Certificates of indebtedness $1 ,583, 700 00^* 

Ashland county bonds 15,000 0(^ 

Ashland city bonds .30,000 0(1^ 

CUippawa Falls city bonds 20,000 00 

Chilton city bonds 7,600 00 

Cailton town beads 17,40Q OO 

Elkhorn school bonds 10,000 0^ 

Elroy city bonds 6,350 00 

Eau Claire city bonds 80,000 00 

Fond du Lac school bonds 80,000 00 
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Common School Fund, 



Madison city bonds $60,000 00 

Milwaukee city bonds 321, 000 00 

Milwaukee city school bonds 60,000 00 

Mineral Point city bonds 6,000 00 

Marathon county bonds 40,000 60 

Marathon county bonds, premium 1,080 44 

Ocouomowoc city hall bonds 4, 000 00 

Oshkosn city bonds 60,000 00 

Ripon city bonds 7, 500 00 

Stoughton city bonds So. 000 00 

Superior city bonds 250,000 00 

Superior city bonds, premium 89,15148 

Wausaucity bonds 80,000 00 

Loan to Board of Education, city of Madison 20,000 00 

Loan to Barron county 12,000 00 

Loan to Brown county 82,650 00 

Loan to Jackson county 10, 000 00 

Loan to Lincoln county 8,397 00 

Loan to Oneida county 8, 467 70 

Loan to Price county 28,000 00 

Loan to Washburn county >. 2.154 80 

Loan to city of Berlin 8,000 00 

Loan to city of Merrill 2,860 00 

Loan to city of New London 16,000 00 

Loan to city of Rice Lake 2,100 00 

Loan to city of Wausan 4,000 00 

Loan to town of Arcadia 11,666 66 

Loan to town of Arena 600 00 

Loan to town of Apple River 120 00 

Loan to town of Aubumdale 220 00 

Loan to town of Ashland 4,517 08 

Loan to town of Arthur 1,800 00 

Loan to town of Cleveland, Marathon county % 192 86 

Loan to town of Crandon 1,600 00 

Loan to town of Clinton, Barron county 800 00 

Loan to town of Chelsea, Taylor county 1,200 00 

Loan to town of Day 1 ,050 00 

Loan to town of Eau Pleine 100 00 

Loan to town of Gil lett, Oconto county 300 00 

Loan to town of Hixon, Clark county 1,820 00 

Loan to town of Millston 1,833 34 

Loan to town of Mineral Point 2,oOO 00 

Loan to town of Moscow 5,299 00 

Loan to town of Mosinee 950 00 

Loan to town of Maine 2,550 00 

Loan to town of Pleasant Valley 8,065 00 

Loan to town of Richfield 1,650 00 

Loan to town of Rolling 400 00 

Loan to town of Russell 4,500 00 

Loan to town of St. Croix Falls 1,250 00 
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Loan to town of Shell Lake 

Loan to town of Spooner. , . 

Loan to town of Waldwick 

Loan to town of Washburn 

Loan to town of Weston 

Loan to town of Wood 

Loan to village of Bloomer 

Loan to State Agricultural Society 



$3,333^^ 


^83 


4,500 era 


^00 


10,200^ 


00 


750 


00 


340 tt^ 


00 


5,000 


00 


400 


00 


90,666 


00 



Total $2,99B,544 q^ 

Cash on hand September 30, 1892 1,811 og 

Grandtotal $2,998,355- ?i 



UNIVERSITY FUND. 



Certificates of indebtedness. 

Eau Claire county bonds 

Manitowoc county bonds . . . 

Platteville city bonds. 

StoughtoD city bonds 

Tomahawk city bonds 

Vernon county bonds 

Waupaca county bonds — 

Loan to Shawano county 

Loan to city of Menomonie. . 



$111,000 00 


10,000 m 


30,000 00 


6,000 00 


3,000 00 


10,000 00 


20.000 00 


8,000 00 


10,500 00 


6,000 00 



Total $214,500 00 

Cash on hand Sept. 30, 1892 1,361 42 



Grand total $215,861 42 



NORMAL SCHOOL FUND, 

Cartifijates of indebtedness $515,700 00 

Ashland county bonds 45, 090 00 

Ashland city bonds 5,000 00 

Beaver Dam city bonds 12,000 00 

Centralia city bonds 3,900 00 

Columbus city hall bonds 12,000 00 

Columbus school house bonds 7, 000 00 

Chippewa Falls city bonds ^ 30.000 00 

Durand city bonds 3,000 00 

Edgerton city bonds 16,000 OO 

Glen wood town bonds 10,000 00 

Hudson city bonds 44,0(X) OO 

Kenosha city bonds 100,000 QO 

La Crosse city bonus .". . .. "10,000 00 

Madison city bonds 90,000 00 

BlaoitowQC county bonds « . ... 70,000 00 
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Milwaukee city school bonds $110. 000 00 

Milwaukee city bonds 273,000 00 

Menasha city bonds 13, 250 00 

Neenah city bonds 4,000 5o 

Neenah city hall bonds 3, 000 00 

Oshkosh city bonds 51 ,000 00 

Oshkosh bridge bonds 23,000 00 

P(»rtaf2;e city bonds 24,000 00 

Richland (Jenter city, w-ater works bonds 7,000 00 

Taylor county bonds 2,000 00 

Vernon county bonds 4,000 00 

Virqoua villa-ce bonds 2,000 00 

Wausliara county bonds 6, 000 00 

■Wauj)aca county bonds 3,750 00 

School District No, 5. Viroqua, bonds 4,200 00 

Loan to Brown county 20,000 00 

Loan to Dunn county 05,000 00 

Loan to Florence county 12.000 00 

Loan to Jackson county 18,000 00 

Loan to Lincoln county 1,565 04 

Loan to Manitowoc county 15,000 00 

Loan to Oneida county 1,969 91 

Loan to Washburn county 10,000 00 

Loan to city of Menasha 7,500 00 

Loan to village of Osceola 1,000 00 

Loan to village of White Fish Bay 6,000 00 

Loan to city of Chippewa Falls 15,000 00 

Loan to Light Horse Squadron 30, 000 00 

Loan to town of Grover 3,600 09 

Loan to town of Worcester 2,000 00 

Loan to town of Waupaca .. . 4,000 00 

Loan to city of Waupaca 7. 13,500 00 

Loan to city of Mineral Point 10,000 00 

Loan to city of Phillips. 10,000 00 



Total ^....$1,749,934 95 

Cash on hand September 30, 1892 11,887 60 



Grand Total ' $1,761,822 45 



AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FUND. 

Certiflcates of indebtedness $60,600 00 

Eau Claire county bonds. 10,000 00 

Manitowoc county bonds 62, 000 00 

Grand Rapids bridge bonds 7,000 00 

Board of Education, city of Neenah bonds 8, 000 00 

Black River Falls city bonds 20,000 00 

3Iadisoa city bonds ^ 2,500 00 
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Milwaukee city bonds $30,000 00 

New Richmond city bonds : 2,600 00 

Platteville 7 '900 00 

Tomahawk city bonds '. 5,500 00 

Loan to city of Merrill 7, 000 00 

Loan to town of Hancock, Waushara county 5, 000 00 

Total $228,00000 

Cash on hand Sept. 30, 1892 11,264 4<> 

Grandtotal $234,264 4» 
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INCOMES 

Of the several funds during the year ending September 

30, 1892. 

SCHOOL FUND INCOME. 

Interest on certificates of indebtedness |109,469 Od 

Interest on certificates of sales and loans due 

Interest on bonds 

Interest on loans to counties, towns, etc 

One naill state tax, chapter 283, laws 1885 

State tax, section 247, R. S 

Refunded, town of Thorpe 

Refunded, town of Leola. 

Refunded town of Sun Prairie ? 

Interest on deposits in banks 



Total 



20,955 81 


45,588 41 


17,382 06 


623, a59 42 


7,088 36 


205 66 


82 59 


70 88 


4,270 18 


|828,90r 27 



NORMAL SCHOOL FUND INCOME. 

Interest on certificates of indebtedness $86,099 00 

Interest on bonds 54,602 88 

Interest on certificates of sales and loans due 1, 853 91 

Interest on loans to counties, towns, etc , 4,507 77 

Tuition, fees, books, rents, etc 18,533 52 

State tax for Fifth normal school 10,000 00 

Refunded 45 50 

Interest on deposits in banks 2,158 86 



Total $122,796 79 



UNIVERSITY FUND INCOME. 

Interest on certiOcates of indebtedness $6,776 00 

Interest on bonds 8, 500 00 

Interest on certificates of sales and loans due 1, 014 82 

Interest on loans to counties, towns, etc 1, 140 00 

Tuition fees, sales of farm products, etc $84, 201 14 

Appropriation by United States for Experiment Station 15,000 00 

Nine-fortieth mill tax 141,872 87 
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One per cent, on railroads and other companies, ch, 283, laws 1889 12, 415 04 

Appropriation by United States for College of Agriculture and Mechanics 18, 000 00 

M. M. Jackson bequest 46165 

Interest on deposits in banks 2,697 24 



Total , 2:^6,508 2S 



AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FUND INCOME 

Interest on certiftcate of indebtedness 

Interest on bonds 

Interest on (.'ertiflcates of sales and loans due 

Interest on loans to counties, towns, etc 

Interest on deposit in banks 



$^,242 00 


7. 175 00 


4,037 04 


071 94 


256 66 



Total 16,982 64 
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PEIVATE SUMMER SCHOOLS.— 1891, 
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PRIVATE SUMMER SCHOOLS. -1892. 
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